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The  Peoples  Banking  Co.,  15  South 
Main  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  organized 
March,  1906,  has  operated  continuously 
in  Oberlin  since  that  time. 

J.  T.  HENDERSON,  President. 

H.  F.  SMITH,  Vice-President. 

L.  E.  BURGNER,  Secretary. 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 

C.  F.  SP1TLER,  Assistant  Cashier. 

RUTH  EDWARDS,  Teller. 

RUTH  HEIDEN,  Bookkeeper. 

DOROTHY  SEARLES,  Stenographer. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Burgner  have  served  the  bank  since 
its  organization. 

“Every  Banking  Service” 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 
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Referring  To  This  Issue: 

A Familiar  Heading,  “To  Whom  It  May  Concern,”  is 
back  with  us  this  month.  In  it,  Dr.  Charles  H.  A. 
Wagar  finally  takes  the  reader  to  his  heart,  and  con- 
fesses— not  exactly  “all,”  but  at  least  some,  of  the  tilings 
he  has  tried  to  do  during  his  years  as  a teacher.  This, 
says  Dr.  Wager,  with  a delightful  assumption  of  candor, 
“is  what  I have  been  up  to.”  His  remarks  are  or  should 
be  a manual  and  collect  for  teachers  of  literature  every- 
where. Nevertheless,  the  canny  reader  will  wonder  per- 
haps if  the  essential  essence — if  we  may  be  permitted 
such  an  expression — has  not  again  eluded  us,  and  whether 
Dr.  Wager,  like  a debonair  sunbeam,  has  not  slipped 
through  our  fingers,  reserving  the  last  delicately  ironic 
chuckle  for  himself. 

* * *- 

April.  Mother  Alike  of  Spring  and  poetry,  even  in 
our  northern  clime,  brings  out  poets  like  dandelions. 
We  confess  it  is  our  favorite  moment  of  the  year  at  least 
in  its  fruits.  Among  the  alumni  who  contributed  verse 
last  year  and  are  again  appearing  are,  Katharine  Hay- 
den Salter  ’i8,  Mary  Stephens  Hartley  ex’18,  Chester 
Shaver  ’28.  New  to  us  this  season  are  Ruth  Tracy  Mil- 
lard ’28,  Mildred  Willey  Maclure  ’18,  Dwight  J.  Brad- 
ley ’12,  Alfred  G.  Walton  ’11,  Irene  Blanche  Harris 
’29,  Alice  V.  Monks  ’34. 

The  decoration  for  Mary  Hartley’s  poem,  For  One 
Too  Beautiful,  was  made  by  Marion  Stabler.  The  “Bir- 
mingham” referred  to  in  Katharine  Hayden’s  sonnet  is 
our  own  Birmingham-on-the-Vermilion,  familiar,  so 
long  as  the  interurban  service  lasted,  to  generations  of 
happy  student  picnic-ers.  Mary  Hartley’s  poems,  Jacques 
and  Dark  the  Water,  have  previously  appeared,  we  un- 
derstand, in  the  New  York  American.  Alfred  Walton’s 
Emmanuel  has  been  printed  in  The  Congregationalist. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  completes  the  list  of  ac-i 
knowledgements  and  previous  printings. 

* * 

Few  Are  Aware  of  the  fact  that  the  present  year  marks 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  physical  education — for  women 
or  for  men — in  Oberlin.  This  is  a matter  of  not  merely 
historical  interest.  In  a day  when  the  whole  idea  of 
physical  education,  once  so  revolutionary,  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  fact  and  is  even  taken  for  granted,  even  so  the 
role  it  plays  in  Oberlin  student  life  is  seldom  appreciated 
by  any  one  off  the  Campus.  Physical  education  as  edu- 
cation— not  merely  “health  insurance”  or  show  compe- 
tition— is  the  dawn  of  the  new  day.  Minnie  Lynn  ’28, 
herself  a graduate  of  the  Women’s  Department,  has 
done  a sympathetic  piece  of  work  in  delineating  both  the 
old  and  the  new. 

* * * 

To  Professor  Julliffe’s  disquisition  on  “Academic 
Leisure”  may  we  add  a fervent  “amen.”  A very  simi- 
lar topic  has  been  our  favorite  hobby-horse  for  years — 
only  this  is  a much  grander  beast  than  the  pony  that  has 
frequently  been  trotted  out  of  our  stable.  The  only 
difficulty  is — what  can  be  done  about  it?  And  to  this 
burning  question,  at  least,  the  world  as  yet  has  furnished 
no  answer. 


We  Say  Good-bye  to  the  Artists  Series  and  to  basket- 
ball this  year,  and  welcome  in  their  places  baseball  and 
track,  and  the  April  showers  of  graduating  recitals  by 
seniors  in  the  Conservatory.  Likewise  have  roller  skates 
appeared.  Verily  the  year  turneth  to  Spring. 

•X-  -X  -X 

The  Employment  Data  concerning  Oberlin’s  gradu- 
ating class  each  year  over  a ten-year  period  is  especially 
interesting,  and  its  statistics  are  not  formidable.  Even 
the  un-mathematically  minded  will  find  significant  this 
picture  of  what  happens  to  our  young  people  the  year 
following  their  graduation.  And  the  success  in  keep- 
ing the  figures  up  to  a reasonable  level  through  the  past 
few  years — a success  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Appoint- 
ments deserves  a large  share  of  the  credit — merits  es- 
pecial praise. 

* # * 

Also  Interesting  to  alumni  should  be  the  ten-year 
survey  of  athletic  victories,  which  by  a curious  coinci- 
dence was  prepared  within  the  month  by  the  Athletic 
department.  The  total  of  52  per  cent  of  victories  in 
ten  different  lines  of  varsity  sport  is  both  surprising  and 
reassuring. 
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and  so  on? 


yind  So  On  . . . 


One  of  the  Noah  Hall  Lounges. 


College  Freshman 
men: 


1934—181 

1933-163 

1932-138 


Social  progress  is  not  automatic.  Neither  is  college  enrollment. 

Upstream  against  Depression  the  numbers  have  moved.  So  far. 

On  March  23  as  this  Magazine  goes  to  press  advance  registration 
points  to  a 1935  class  no  larger  than  1934.  Unless — 

Something  is  done. 

How  about  200  new  great-great-grandsons  for  Alma  Mater  on  her 
102nd  birthday? 

Progress  note — Conservatory  applications,  men  and  women,  are  up 
83  per  cent. 

Postscript — We  talk  about  men  because  quotas  for  College  women 
for  next  fall  have  now  been  reached,  and  the  application  list  necessarily 
closed. 


Across  the  finish  line. 
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Again  a letter  from  one  of  our  alumni  provides  a 
convenient  springboard  for  the  monthly  headlong  leap 
into  editorial  abstraction.  This  time  it  is  a woman  of 
the  “Teen”  decade  who  speaks;  and 
THE  VIRTUE  OF  her  main  thesis  concerns  the  quasi- 
DEMOCRACY  inferiority  complex  so  many  Oberlin 

alumni  seem  to  feel  in  comparing 
themselves,  for  instance,  with  graduates  of  Eastern  col- 
leges. Admitting  that  her  Eastern-trained  friends  are 
not  so  very  different  from  her  other  college  friends,  and 
that  it  seems  for  the  most  part  to  depend  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, our  correspondent  makes  by  the  way  a provoca- 
tive remark.  “After  all,”  she  asks,  “is  not  Oberlin’s 
trouble  a feeling  of  having  missed  something  without 
realizing  what  has  been  gained  ?”  Like  a good  preacher, 
let  us  divide  the  text,  and  consider  the  divisions  in  turn. 

“Oberlin’s  trouble — a feeling  of  having  missed  some- 
thing.” The  context  shows  that  the  writer  has  in  mind 
what  are  too  lightly  called  the  social  graces ; fundamen- 
tally these  graces  resolve  to  a sense  of  breeding  and  poise — 
not  so  much  “manners”  as  the  “manner”  which  pro- 
motes ease  in  our  social  relations  with  our  fellows.  It  is 
probably  true  that  Oberlin  has  at  certain  periods  not 
been  particularly  concerned  with  savoir  faire.  Its  tra- 
dition has  steadily  been  democratic  rather  than  aristo- 
cratic. And  it  is  what  we  may  call  the  aristocracy  of 
learning  that  has  chiefly  stamped  our  older  Eastern  col- 
leges— the  sense  of  apartness,  of  privilege,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  vested  culture,  the  conception  of  a “scholar 
class.”  This  attitude — which  is  quite  apart  from  snob- 
bishness, to  which  it  can,  however,  degenerate — gives  its 
initiates  very  naturally  a sense  of  assurance  in  dealing 
both  with  people  and  affairs. 

There  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  patrician  vir- 
tues. Pride  is  of  course  the  marrow  of  them,  but  it  is 
a delicate  pride,  admirable  rather  than  arrogant,  an  obli- 
gation rather  upon  the  individual  assuming  it  than  upon 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  From  a worldly 
point  of  view  the  patrician,  finest  flower  of  the  race,  is 
at  a double  advantage:  he  commands  respect  and  con- 
sideration objectively,  in  addition  to  enjoying  the  sub- 
jective values  of  ease  and  poise. 

The  spirit  of  Oberlin  has  never  been  noblesse  oblige. 
If  that  phrase  represents  the  height  of  man’s  self-per- 
fection, in  merely  human  terms,  Oberlin  has  never  at- 
tained it.  Her  endeavor  has  been  in  another  realm. 
Democracy  is  not  based  on  pride,  even  indirectly.  The 
compelling  element  in  the  democratic  spirit  is  a profound 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  equality:  it  is  the  assump- 
tion of  brotherhood.  “I  will  not  share  unless  you  can 
share — I dare  not  claim  to  be  worth  more,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, than  you” — some  such  formula  as  that  democracy 
reduces  to,  when  pushed  to  the  limit.  That  is  what 
democracy  means. 

And  this,  we  venture  to  suggest,  is  the  “something 
gained”  in  the  second  part  of  the  text  with  which  we 
started.  Democracy  has  been  the  Oberlin  virtue.  But  it 


is  not  an  easy  virtue,  due  to  its  somewhat  otherworldly 
character.  It  is  frequently  subject  to  misunderstanding, 
and  hard  to  translate  into  flesh  and  blood.  Just  as  snob- 
bishness is  the  perversion  of  the  aristocratic  tradition,  so 
a total  missing  of  the  point,  a bluff  and  undiscriminating 
camaraderie,  is  the  perversion  of  the  democratic.  As 
our  correspondent  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
course, a vulgar  and  obtuse  person  will  remain  a vulgar 
and  obtuse  person  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  whatever 
stamp  may  be  set  on  him.  And  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  snob  or  the  p’  tit  bourgeois  is  the  more  pain- 
ful. 

The  present  discussion  does  not  pretend  to  settle  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  democratic  or  the  aristocratic 
ideal  is  preferable.  The  choice  is  in  the  last  analysis  a 
matter  of  temperament.  Oberlin  alumni  who  deplore 
their  Alma  Mater’s  lack  of  “prestige”  and  worldljr  wis- 
dom should,  however,  fairly  consider  the  problem,  and 
recognize  clearly  that  her  aim  has  been  directed  to  other 
ends. 

It  does  not  follow,  either,  that  these  two  ideals  are 
mutually  and  entirely  exclusive.  They  are  exclusive  in 
the  higher  reaches,  of  course,  but  there  is,  practically,  no 
reason  why  the  most  ardent  devotee  of  the  democratic 
ideal  cannot  cultivate  in  himself  the  whole  gamut  of  so- 
cial and  intellectual  grace.  The  world  being  relative  and 
not  absolute,  compromise  is  possible  up  to  a certain  point. 
Beyond  this  point,  we  have  to  make  a choice. 

There  is  also  another  sermon  to  be  preached  from  the 
general  text  with  which  we  began — an  interesting  and 
somewhat  malicious  variation.  Descending  from  the 
pure  empyrean  of  our  philosophical  speculations,  may  we 
not  irreverently  wonder  whether  a good  deal  of  alumni 
unrest  may  not  be  traced  to  the  systematic  training  in 
dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they  are  which  Oberlin 
herself  has  given?  If  Oberlin  alumni  are  by  habit  and 
tradition  critical,  is  it  that  the  College  is  so  conspicuous- 
ly faulty,  or  that  we  have  had  the  critical  attitude  so 
firmly  inculcated  in  us  during  our  undergraduate  days? 

Notable  for  its  rarity  is  the  “rah-rah  type”  of  Ober- 
lin graduate.  We  are  for  the  most  part  a serious-minded 
lot.  Most  of  us  have  a passion  to  improve  something. 
Sometimes  our  object  is  the  world,  sometimes  it  is  our 
College.  Since  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  we 
came  here  uniformly  because  Oberlin  attracts  only  ser- 
ious-minded souls,  we  must  conclude  that  Oberlin  her- 
self has  contributed  something  along  these  lines.  In 
spite  of  the  charges  of  smugness  and  the  sheltered  life 
that  emerge  from  some  quarters,  the  Oberlin  atmosphere 
tends  on  the  whole  to  be  skeptical,  critical,  and — so  far 
as  it  is  possible  individually  to  evangelize  any  mass — in- 
tellectually discriminating.  The  student,  once  kindled, 
may  conclude  that  the  resulting  illumination  is  all  his 
own,  and  the  institution  that  provoked  it  a well  of  dark- 
ness— but  the  light  remains,  an  indisputable  fact. 

This  is  far  from  being  the  whole  truth,  of 
But  it  may  be  a lead. 
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To  Whom  It  M ay  Concern  . . . 

Preteritude 

BY  CHARLES  H.  A.  WAGER 


I HAVE  learned  a new  word  from  Mr.  Basil  De  Selin- 
court.  Where  he  got  it  I do  not  know.  He  may 
have  coined  it,  but  I expect  that  if  I had  my  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary beside  me,  or  the  Supplement  thereto,  I should 
find  it  there.  If  not,  it  will  certainly  appear  in  the  sup- 
plement to  the  Supplement,  which  will  be  called  for  after 
twenty-five  years  or  so.  For  it  is  an  excellent  word.  It 
means  a taste  for  retrospect,  and  it  is  derived  from  a 
familiar  Latin  root,  that  from  which  Ruskin  derived  the 
title  of  his  most  interesting  and  revealing  book,  Praeter- 
ita,  or  “Past  Things.”  The  man  or  woman  who  enjoys 
dwelling  upon  past  things  is  blessed — or  afflicted,  as  you 
like  to  look  at  it — with  preteritude.  I am  aware  that  the 
termination  suggests  decrepitude  and  desuetude — which 
President  Cleveland  put  into  circulation — and  habitude. 
But  these  unfortunate  connotations  do  not  disturb  me. 
After  all,  age  has  its  immunities,  as  youth  has,  and  the 
indulgence  in  preteritude,  within  limits,  is  one  of  them. 
I shall  try  to  observe  those  limits. 

Some  years  ago,  I wrote  for  the  Alumni  Magazine 
an  article  “On  Being  Emeritus,”  in  which  I was  careful 
to  say  that  I wrote  it  then  because,  when  the  hour  struck, 
I might  not  feel  like  writing  it.  I find  that  I do,  though 
I shall  certainly  write  it  differently.  I confess  that  the 
joys  of  emancipation  are  not  quite  what  I expected  them 
to  be.  But,  then,  what  joys  are?  A curious  change,  for 
instance,  has  come  over  my  pleasure  in  reading.  In  the 
old  days,  I read  for  pleasure,  I hope,  but,  after  all,  every 
book  I read  was,  so  to  speak,  “grist  to  my  mill.”  It  fur- 
nished me  with  an  idea,  an  illustration,  a quotable  pas- 
sage. Thanks  to  my  wisdom  in  choosing  literature  as  the 
subject-matter  of  my  teaching — it  was  not  really  wis- 
dom, but  accident — my  “work,”  so  to  call  it,  was  not 
detachable  from  the  rest  of  my  life,  which  was  therefore 
all  of  a piece,  and  even  “desultory  reading”  had  a part 
in  it.  But  now  there  is  a difference.  I read  with  all  the 
zest  I ever  felt,  but  there  is  something  wanting  that  may 
perhaps  best  be  described  as  a sense  of  focus.  I read, 
but  I read  for  reading’s  sake.  Presently  I shall  get  used, 
I suppose,  to  this  curious  irrelevance,  and  then  all  will 
go  well.  I shall  read  like  a reader,  not  like  a teacher. 
In  fact,  one  of  my  complaints  against  my  profession  used 
to  be  that  I was  unable  to  read  like  a reader.  Every- 
thing, in  spite  of  me,  had  its  use.  That  complaint,  at  any 
rate,  I shall  have  to  make  no  more. 

Several  years  ago,  William  Dean  Howells  wrote  an 
article  for  Harper’s  Magazine  “On  Being  Eighty  Years 
Old.”  In  the  course  of  it  he  remarked  that  he  had  al- 
ways supposed  that  when  his  time  came  to  stop  writing, 
he  should  take  an  even  greater  pleasure  in  reading;  but 
that  books  had  ceased  to  interest  him.  I confess  that  his 
words  turned  me  cold.  If  that  was  what  it  was  to  be 
eighty,  for  a man  like  Howells,  then  eighty  I hoped  I 
should  never  be.  I still  hope  so,  but  I see  no  signs  of 
such  a catastrophe.  The  novels  of  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis 


may  perhaps  cease  to  charm.  There  are  evident  limits 
to  their  charm  even  now;  but  Dante  and  Shakespeare, 
Boswell  and  Goldsmith,  Thackeray  and  Trollope  and 
Jane  Austen,  Mr.  Galsworthy  and  Mrs.  Woolf,  Mr. 
Priestley  and  Mr.  Wodehouse  will,  I think,  last  me  my 
time. 

There  are  two  lines  of  Browning  that  President  King 
used  often  to  repeat  and  that  I remember  now: 

What  I aspired  to  be 

And  was  not  comforts  me ; 

but  I am  obliged  to  confess  that  this  reflection  does  not 
comfort  me  at  all.  Indeed,  one  of  the  least  comforting 
reflections  of  the  emeritus  state  is  that  one  has  accom- 
plished so  regrettably  little.  And  that  leads  me — I be- 
ing peritudinous — to  ask  myself,  “What,  exactly,  did  I 
hope  to  accomplish?  To  what  did  I aspire?” 

Well,  for  one  thing — for  the  first  thing,  I think — 
I aspired  to  convince  the  young  people  who  gave  me  an 
opportunity  that  literature  is  not  a “subject,”  but  a form 
of  living — “vicarious  living,”  I sometimes  called  it.  It 
is  not  information,  though  information  about  it  is  the 
only  aspect  of  it  that  lends  itself  to  examination.  It  is 
not  history,  though  it  is  an  essential  and  too  much  neg- 
lected element  in  history.  It  is  an  experience.  By  means 
of  it  one  gains  a wider  and  deeper  knowledge  of  human 
life  and  human  nature  than  one’s  own  limited  experience 
can  possibly  give  one.  This  is  obviously  true  of  fiction 
and  drama  and  biography,  but  it  is  quite  as  true,  though 
not  so  obviously,  of  poetry  and  essays.  The  man  who 
has  no  acquaintance  with  literature  is  the  man  of  limited 
experience  and  of  narrow  sympathies.  I think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  that. 

But  a question  immediately  follows:  What  is  litera- 
ture? And  the  answer,  the  old,  hackneyed  answer,  fol- 
lows as  immediately:  “The  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  said  in  the  world” — best  in  substance,  best  in  form. 
To  convince  young  people  of  that  was,  I think,  one  of  my 
aspirations.  This  does  not  imply  that  one  must  read 
only  the  best.  I am  all  for  reading  as  generously  as  pos- 
sible. From  the  most  trivial  and  empty,  even  from  the 
most  vulgar  writing — witness  Smollett — one  can  almost 
always  gain  experience.  The  point  is  that  one  must  be 
aware  that  it  is  trivial  and  empty  and  vulgar.  And  this 
can  be  perceived  only  by  those  who  have  had  experience 
of  the  best.  That  is  what  disqualifies  the  noisy  acdaim- 
ers  of  the  contemporary  in  literature  and  art.  They  have 
no  background  and  hence  no  perspective.  Their  “judg- 
ments,” so  to  call  them,  are  merely  personal  preferences 
based  on  ignorance.  To  convince  a few  young  people 
every  year  of  this  wholesome,  but  unwelcome  truth  has 
been  one  of  my  aspirations.  A famous  passage  in  New- 
man’s Apologia  is  based  on  St.  Augustine’s  dictum,  “I  he 
judgment  of  the  world  is  without  appeal,”  Securus 
judical  orbis  terror um.  This  is  what  those  who  mistake 
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a contemporary  fashion  for  the  verdict  of  the  ages  for- 
get or  deny  or  have  never  heard. 

And  this,  of  course,  implies  that  discredited  word  and 
thing,  tradition,  a sense  of  continuity  in  the  works  of 
man.  Upon  this  I am  afraid  I have  dwelt  to  excess,  for 
it  is  a subject  that,  naturally,  does  not  appeal  to  the 
young.  To  me  it  is  one  of  the  most  august  aspects  of 
life  and  art.  It  does  not  mean  “source-hunting,”  the 
attempt,  generally  futile  and  often  ridiculous,  to  trace 
the  influence  of  one  author  or  book  upon  another.  I 
suppose  there  has  been  a more  appalling  display  of  fatuity 
in  this  field  than  in  any  other  connected  with  literature. 
Some  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  it,  emanating  from 
distinguished  universities  and  produced  by  so-called  “re- 
search scholars,”  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  No,  by 
tradition  I mean  the  forms  of  art  wrought  out  by  long 
experience;  I mean  the  elemental  conceptions  of  human 
life  and  its  vicissitudes  that  have  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  from  mind  to  mind,  for  hundreds  of  years,  as  in  a 
kind  of  glorified  Promethean  torch-race.  Every  runner 
carries  the  torch  in  his  own  fashion,  but  it  is  the  same 
torch.  Art,  in  other  words — of  course  including  liter- 
ature— is  a form  of  communication,  and  the  attempt  to 
turn  it  into  a transient  affair  of  coteries,  speaking  a 
jargon  peculiar  to  themselves,  the  search  for  novelty 
that  results  in  unintelligibility  except  for  those  who  have 
the  key,  this,  which  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  “mod- 
ernity” in  music  and  painting  and  literature,  is  the  nega- 
tion of  art,  because  it  is  the  denial  of  tradition,  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  human  thought  and  experience.  “The  River  of 
Time” — there  is  no  happier  image  than  that  which  Mat- 
thew Arnold  has  applied  to  this  continuity  of  the  life  of 
man ; and  art,  as  I began  by  saying,  is  only  one  aspect  of 
that  life.  It  comes  into  view,  this  river  of  tradition  in  liter- 
ature, so  far  as  the  Western  world  is  concerned,  with 
Homer.  It  narrows,  it  turns  on  its  course,  it  flows  un- 
derground, it  seems  to  lose  itself  in  backwaters,  but  it 
flows,  and,  on  the  whole,  in  the  same  direction. 

And  the  width  of  the  waters,  the  hush 
Of  the  grey  expanse  where  he  floats, 

Freshening  its  current  and  spotted  with  foam 
As  it  draws  to  the  Ocean,  may  strike 
Peace  to  the  soul  of  the  man  on  its  breast — 


As  the  pale  waste  widens  around  him, 

As  the  banks  fade  dimmer  away, 

As  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  night-wind 

Brings  up  the  stream 

Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea. 

It  is  rather  vague,  I fear,  this  thing  I am  trying  to  de- 
scribe, and  has  to  be  expressed  in  images,  but  if  I have 
at  all  succeeded  in  my  “aspirations”  during  the  past 
thirty-four  years,  there  are  those  who  will  understand. 

One  article  more  of  my  unpretentious  creed,  and  I 
shall  end.  What  I have  tried  to  do  had  to  be  done,  if 
done  at  all,  indirectly  and  by  implication.  These  things 
are  not  accomplished  by  waving  the  admonitory  fore- 
finger. Only  occasionally,  and  then  with  the  greatest 
discretion,  could  one  confess  what  one  was  really  driving 
at.  For  the  most  part,  one  had  to  take  a leaf  out  of 
Newman’s  book,  as  his  enemies  read  it,  and  deliver  one’s 
main  idea  in  passing,  with  a finger-tip,  as  if  inadverently. 
One  had,  as  one  best  could,  to  imitate  that  inimitable 
style  of  his,  of  which  someone  said  that  it  “sings  round 
you  with  the  delicacy  of  a mosquito’s  wing  and  alights 
upon  you  with  feet  as  fine.”  Ah,  if  one  could  really  have 
done  that,  one  would  have  fewer  misgivings  now ! The 
business  of  the  teacher  of  literature  is,  of  course,  not  to 
expound  his  theory  of  art.  His  business  is  with  the  work 
of  art  itself,  its  meaning,  its  suggestions,  its  application. 
And  this  he  can  compass  only  by  giving,  or  implying,  his 
own  experience  of  it.  He  must,  so  to  speak,  “personal- 
ize” it.  “Art,”  the  French  naturalists  used  to  say, 
“is  Nature  seen  through  a temperament,”  and  the  art 
of  teaching  literature — for  an  art  it  is — is  something  like 
that.  To  return  to  Newman  once  more,  Cor  ad  cor 
loquitur , “Heart  speaks  to  heart.”  This  does  not,  or 
ought  not  to  mean  “inspirational”  sentimentalizing.  It 
means  precise  knowledge  of  the  work  itself  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  its  origin  and  relations.  It  may  even  mean 
a serious  grappling  with  the  problems  of  textual  criticism. 
But  it  means,  above  all,  intuition,  the  power  of  interpre- 
tation, the  gift  of  the  illuminating  word. 

But  at  this  point  my  misgivings  become  too  urgent, 
and  I cease.  My  “aspirations”  I have  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe. My  accomplishment,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
I shall  never  know.  If  I have  accomplished  anything, 
it  is  probably  something  quite  different  from  my  hopes. 
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POETRY,  a thin  knife. 

Cuts  across  the  grain  of  life. 
What  though  after  and  before 
Of  the  same  there  still  be  more ? 
In  the  one  clean  cut  we  find 
All  created  by  the  mind. 

Let  others  fit  vexed  part  to  part: 
Poetry  lays  bare  the  heart. 


No  A nsivers  Wait 

A little  time  is  left  and  there  will  be 
Oblivion,  dear  one,  and  no  recall 
Of  warmth  of  words  nor  any  talk  of  tea — 

Nor  love  at  all! 

A little  time  the  Gods  in  mercy  lend ; 

It  may  be  early  and  it  may  be  late; 

Speak  quickly,  dear  one,  for  beyond  the  end 
No  answers  wait. 

— Mildred  Willey  Maclure  ’ 1 8 


Mississippi  River 

From  forest-crested  hilltop  looking  down, 

I watch  the  patient  river  winding  on, 

The  patient  river  winding  to  the  sea. 

Bending  round  yonder  point,  the  slothful  tide 
Presses  against  the  banks  on  either  side 
And  onward  moves  in  grave  solemnity. 

Beyond  the  farther  shore  lie  softly  spread 
The  fertile  lowland  fields,  while  overhead 
Is  arched  the  changing  pattern  of  the  skies. 

The  shining  surface  of  the  silent  stream 
Vaguely  reflects  the  cloud-taught  Craftsman’s  theme, 
As  the  Heavenly  Weaver  works  his  tapestries. 

Below  the  hill-crest  on  the  nearer  side 
A band  of  oaks  lift  up  their  arms,  and  hide, 

Behind  their  thick-grown  foliage,  curtain-wise, 

The  onward  flowing  river’s  destined  course; 

And  even  from  this  height  I must  perforce 
Extend  the  vista  by  my  own  surmise. 

My  own  surmise.  Is  it  not  always  so? 

I gain  through  narrow  vistas  what  I know 
Of  Time’s  forever-flowing  mystery. 

I watch  the  river  wind  around  a bend 
Only  to  vanish,  at  a moment’s  end, 

Behind  the  veil  that  hides  eternity. 

But  though  from  sight  the  river  vanished  be, 

I feel  that  it  must  somehow  reach  the  sea. 

— Dwight  J.  Bradley  ’12 


Dark  the  Water 

Dark  the  water  where  the  willow 
Preens  her  slender  plumes  of  green, 

Where  the  wild  duck  seeks  to  pillow 
His  wild  breast  upon  the  billow, 

In  the  night,  unseen. 

Dark  the  water,  green,  inviting, 

Where  a Lethean  shade  still  clings, 

Where  the  wild  duck  roams  delighting 
In  the  water-cooled,  exciting 
Air  of  springs. 

— Mary  Stephens  Hartley  ex’ 18 


South  Wall 

There  is  a south  wall,  at  the  garden’s  end, 

Solidly  built  by  hand,  of  sun-baked  clay, 

Earth-yellow,  topped  with  tile.  There  lizards  spend 

The  amber  stillness  of  the  blazing  day 

Trapped  in  reflected  sun,  as  motionless 

As  clay  itself,  yet  at  an  alien  sound 

Vanish  with  necromantic  suddenness, 

Leaving  a faint  lace  trail  upon  the  ground. 

There  are  no  dew-fresh  roses  here  entwined, 

There  is  no  coolness  of  a drifting  breeze: 

The  deep  Aegaean  lapis  lies  behind 
The  dusty  silver  of  the  olive  trees; 

And  you  can  hear  the  centuries  marching,  still 
As  ghostly  legions  from  the  castled  hill. 

— Ruth  Tracy  Millard  ’28 


Jacques 

Each  Spring  he  came  to  cut  the  hay, 

And  took  it  home  with  him  for  tithe; 

We  laughed  and  said  it  took  all  day 
Because  it  grew  beneath  his  scythe. 

His  house  and  barns  in  ruin  lay 
Beside  an  old  abandoned  mill, 

But  in  the  yard,  in  bright  array, 

Red  currant  bushes  ripened  still. 

On  Sunday,  when  they  flocked  like  gnats 
To  church,  he  came  all  bent  and  worn; 

H is  children  in  their  stiff,  straw  hats, 
Be-ribboned  little  stalks  of  corn. 

No  word  I ever  heard  him  say, 

And  yet  this  man  I seem  to  know, 

Who,  coming  once  to  cut  the  hay, 

Brought  me  a young,  forsaken  crow. 

— Mary  Stephens  Hartley  ex’18 
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Hamlet  on  Parnassus 

Living,  I meditated  many  questions, 

Among  them  whether  to  be  dead  was  worse 
Than  life  among  my  psychopathic  kin. 

By  more  than  one  of  those  I counted  dear 
It  was  averred — not  openly,  of  course — 

That  I was  subject  to  hallucinations, 

And  none  discerned  that  what  I said  was  meant 
Rather  to  fuddle  than  to  clarify. 

Here  in  Parnassus,  where  I went  at  death, 

Having  in  life  amused  myself  with  verse, 

The  gods  believe  me  nothing  if  not  queer, 

But  not  for  reasons  given  by  Polonius. 

To  speak  with  candor,  I confess  they  find 
Too  little  in  me  of  that  noble  judgment 
Which  once  I called  man’s  foremost  attribute. 

Indeed,  to  credit  them,  I have  less  wit 

Than  when  by  taking  thought  I trapped  the  king. 

Their  charge,  in  brief,  is  this : I lack  the  power 
To  recognize  as  good  the  work  of  poets 
Now,  as  they  quaintly  put  it,  “flourishing.” 

What  shall  I say?  To  carp  at  what  is  bad 
Was,  in  my  state  of  nature,  my  chief  business, 

And  as  a soul  translated  I still  keep, 

For  causes  unexplained,  my  earthly  habits. 

Hence,  when  a mortal  poetaster’s  botches 

Are  given  me  to  ponder,  I exclaim 

On  seeing  lapses  not  alone  of  tongue 

But  of  the  brain  as  well;  compressions  which, 

Surpassing  any  taught  at  Wittenberg, 

Reduce  ideas  to  a discontinuum 
And  purge  a phrase  of  all  signification. 

I note,  moreover,  maudlin  repetitions 
Such  as  I shunned  from  childhood  to  commit 
Among  my  earliest  attempts  at  verse. 

But  these  and  other  innovations  please 
My  august  comrades  of  the  outer  air, 

Perhaps  because  they  ape  the  element 
In  which  the  latter  live.  Therefore,  I fear, 

That  I shall  soon  revert  to  common  dust, 

Becoming,  like  my  father,  a mere  ghost. 

If  so,  I shall  not  hesitate  to  plague 
Those  who  offend  the  goodly  art  of  verse. 

In  poetry,  at  least,  this  much  I see: 

If  naught  is  good,  ’tis  better  not  to  be. 

— Chester  L.  Shaver  ’28 


Caravan 

The  never-ending  caravan  of  days 

Transports  strange  cargo  which  we  can’t  refuse, 

But  always  in  each  paquet  there  is  found, 

With  all  the  rest,  some  thing  that  we  can  use. 

— Irene  Blanche  Harris  ’29 


For  One  Too  Beautiful 

The  moon  is  wearing  shrouds  of  black, 

She  knows  you  never  will  be  mine ; 

She  gestures  that  she  will  come  back 
When  she  completes  her  long  decline. 

She  knows  it  is  no  fault  of  mine 
If  lovely  things  must  walk  alone; 

She  knows  that  lovely  things  will  shine 
Although  they  turn  our  hearts  to  stone. 

— Mary  Stephens  Hartley  ex’ 18 


Home 

Even  these  luminous  mountains  to  the  east, 

And  those  in  blue,  translucent  tiers,  that  lie 
Out  to  the  clear-aired  north,  are  but  the  least 
Of  stuffs  that  fashion  joy — for  joy  could  die 
Even  amid  the  beauty  of  these  days 
And  the  clear  light  on  these  encircling  hills. 
Ultimate  peace  must  come  in  other  ways — - 
Out  of  our  helpless  hearts  and  perplexed  wills. 

For  we  are  strangers  to  the  fairest  lea 
The  earth  has  made,  and  to  the  richest  loam 
Until  the  people  there  will  turn  to  see 
Our  coming  with  the  quiet  look  of  home — 

The  gracious  warmth  and  candor  of  the  wise, 

The  light  of  honest  pleasure  in  their  eyes! 

— Katharine  Shepard  Hayden  ’18. 
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Midsummer  Night  In  A City 

I know  the  moon  is  full  tonight 
For  when  I closed  my  door 
I saw  its  silver-slanting  light 
Part  the  leaves  and  pour 
Its  lustrous  pools  upon  the  walk. 

And  yet  I let  it  go 
And  shut  us  in,  for  casual  talk, 

Around  the  gold  lamp’s  glow. 

I know  the  midsummer  is  here 
Because  the  cricket’s  cry 
(Drowsy-rocking,  shrill  and  clear) 

Pours  its  lullaby 
Over  the  sound  of  people’s  feet, 

The  swish  of  traffic’s  whirr, 

Down  through  the  shadows  of  the  street, 

Here  where  my  curtains  stir. 

That  I should  stay  thus,  when  my  eyes 
Weep  for  the  sight  of  heaven  1 — 

The  warm  white  moon  of  summer  skies, 

The  dewy  breath  of  even 
Against  my  face,  against  my  hair; 

Horizons  far  and  still; 

Sound  of  a cow-bell  anywhere, 

In  hollow  or  on  hill ! 

— Katharine  Shepard  Hayden  ’i8 


Fctreivell 

We  saw  the  poplars  like  four  tapers  tall 
Awaiting,  ghostly,  slim,  the  starlight  hour. 

We  saw  the  cardinal’s  scarlet,  heard  his  call 
Flutter  the  veils  of  dusk  with  sweet  unrest. 

Breathless,  we  watched  the  white,  belled  blossom  fall, 
And  rise  and  sway,  the  heavy  bee  at  her  breast, 

The  humming-bird  dart  quickly  by  the  wall 

With  sweetest  drop  e’er  lipped  from  proud  blue  flower. 

And  we  were  silent,  holding  the  moment’s  pain. 

I thought  of  all  the  great  whose  souls  had  found 
Immortal  deeds  to  do,  flame-winged  words  to  say 
In  moments  high  and  anguished.  Why  in  vain 
Bore  we  so  much?  We  could  but  mark  the  way 
The  flowers  drooped  above  the  shadowed  ground. 

— Alice  V.  Monks  ’34 


Grand  Traverse  Bay 

I like  to  watch  the  stars  at  night 
That  shine  so  far  away, 

And  trace  their  paths  of  dusty  light 
Upon  Grand  Traverse  Bay. 

But  when  I’ve  watched  the  stars  awhile, 

I like  to  turn  around 
To  watch  the  trees  that  stand  in  file, 
Root-deep  in  solid  ground. 

— Dwight  J.  Bradley  ’12 


Fm  Happy 

I am  happy — 

Like  a child  who  finds  the  waves 

Have  not  devoured  his  fortress  made  of  sand: 

I’m  happy,  like  a child, 

Tonigh  t — 

A child  who  leaves  his  best  tin-soldier 
On’t  to  guard  his  castle  ’gainst 
The  rising  tide. 

— Irene  Blanche  Harris  ’29 


Demi'Gods 

Do  not  condemn  us  that  we  wear 
The  bells  and  motley;  that  we  dance 
Gay  pagans  in  those  temples  where 
our  hooded  thoughts  parade  in  prayer 
Before  some  idol’s  vacant  glance. 

We  are  Time’s  jesters.  We  were  born 
Thus  cursed:  brain  keen,  hands  bound  behind. 
Haunted  by  shape  and  word  unborn, 

We  carry  to  our  own  sharp  scorn 
The  dream  forever  in  the  mind. 

And  we  must  see,  beyond  your  sight : 

Moulding  life  from  lifeless  soil, 

Forming  with  a full  slow  might 
Each  image  for  their  grave  delight, 

The  great  Creators  move  and  toil. 

Do  not  condemn  us  that  we  wear 
The  bells  and  motley;  that  we  keep 
High  revelry  above  your  care. 

Suffer  us  so  to  laugh  and  stare 
And  mock — we  shall  not  learn  to  weep. 

— Alice  V.  Monks  ’34 


Emmanuel 

Resplendent  night,  when  to  the  world  there  came 
Enswathed  in  garments  of  an  earth-born  child 
God’s  royal  gift  of  Spirit  undefiled, 

Prophetic  hope  of  soul-refreshing  name. 

Wise  Eastern  kings  pursuing  starry  flame 

Moved  on,  unstayed  by  hills  and  deserts  wild, 
Until,  by  rustic  bed,  their  hands  had  piled 
The  costly  gifts  that  spoke  man’s  glad  acclaim. 
Through  portals  of  a meek  nativity 

Eternal  Truth  has  come  to  human  breast, 
Strong  love  has  tempered  life’s  severity 

And  weary,  wistful  souls  have  found  their  rest. 
The  swelling  hymns  of  angel  choirs  increase, 

In  thee,  Emmanuel,  we  find  our  peace. 

— Alfred  Grant  Walton  'ii 
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Embers 

I set  the  match  beneath  the  wood, 

And  watch  the  flames  burst  out — 

Swell  and  ride  up  the  chimney’s  dark 
With  an  exultant  shout; 

I see  tlie  banners  of  the  fire, 

Tumultuous  and  gay — 

Until  the  roaring  quiets  down 
I cannot  turn  away. 

But  when  the  wood  grows  saffron  red 
And  falls  in  molten  flakes, 

And  hums  and  crackles  on  the  hearth, 

The  bright  enchantment  breaks, 

And  I can  look  about  the  room, 

Move  to  another  chair, 

Open  my  book,  or  wander  out 
To  breathe  the  garden  air. 

So  it  has  been  with  all  the  fires 
Illumined  in  my  heart — 

Speechless  and  rapt  they  held  me  mute, 
Incapable  of  art 

Until  the  leaping  flames  died  down, 

Died  down  the  roar  and  swell, 

And  only  humming,  rosy  flakes 
Upon  the  hearthstone  fell. 

Though  all  the  truths  of  poetry 
Flame  in  me,  fire-wise, 

Yet  this  the  years  have  taught  me  well — 
Poems  from  embers  rise. 

— Katharine  Shepard  Hayden  ’ 1 8 


The  Barren  Wood 

This  wood  stands  vacant,  now,  of  bird  and  leaf. 
The  sky  is  blank;  dingle  and  path  lie  bare. 

No  chipmunk  darts  from  stump  to  log;  the  air 
Is  hushed  and  chill  and  heavy,  like  a grief. 

To  pause  is  but  to  comprehend  how  brief 

The  thrush’s  note,  the  laurel’s  scent;  how  rare 

The  moment  when,  all  senses  made  aware, 

Being  enlarges,  alters  past  belief. 

No  halt,  then;  rather,  with  deliberate  tread 
Weave  unremembering  through  the  empty  glade, 
Skirt  the  mute  copse,  and  climb  the  lonely  hill. 
Aii  ways  look  void  when  sun  and  starlight  fade, 
And  all  loved  places,  when  the  loved  are  dead, 
Grow  bleak  and  waste  and  lustreless  and  still. 

— Chester  L.  Shaver  ’28 


Oswald  and  Ambrose 

Oswald  is  a monkey, 

He  belongs  to  me. 

Ambrose  is  your  dog; 

Oswald  and  Ambrose  never  fight, 

Neither  do  we : 

Oswald  can’t  because 

He’s  made  of  fur  and  sawdust, 

Ambrose  can’t:  he’s  plaster  Paris; 

We  can,  but  let’s  not. 

— Irene  Blanche  Harris  ’29 


Birmingham 

The  clover  fields  and  apple  orchards  look 
As  if  they  had  no  end,  but  suddenly 
They  open  on  a dark  ravine,  a brook 
Coursing  its  steep-walled  valley  ceaselessly. 
Down  on  the  narrow  floor  the  waters  run, 
Dancing  in  rapids,  lingering  in  pools 
Of  amber  gold  that  hoard  the  precious  sun, 

And  nurse  within  their  shallows  arrowy  schools 
Of  tiny  minnows.  One  great  wall  is  sheer, 

The  other  veined  with  little  trails  that  thread 
Through  sapling-shadowed  ledges,  where  we  hear 
The  stir  of  giant  hemlocks  overhead, 

The  busy  quiet  of  the  forest  air, 

And  always  that  lilt  of  hidden  waters  there! 

— Katharine  Shepard  Hayden  ’18 


Fifty  Years  of  Physical  Education— 1885-1935 

By  MINNIE  L.  LYNN  ’28 


I N a day  when  age  is  shaking  a skeptical  head  over 
"*■  the  antics  of  youth,  and  the  present  generation  is 
casting  accusing  glances  at  its  predecessors,  Oberlin  is 
again  unique.  Try  as  you  will,  you  cannot  confine  Ober- 
linites  to  one  particular  generation.  They  may  have 
bowed  themselves  out  of  the  actual  Campus  picture  but 
they  never  become  antiquated  daguerrotvpes  in  the  Col- 
lege album.  Regard,  for  example,  the  figure  of  Dr. 
Delphine  Hanna,  the  personification  of  “fifty  years  of 
physical  education  in  Oberlin.” 

While  it  was  not  unusual,  fifty  years  ago,  for  a 
courageous  spirit  to  pioneer  in  a new  field,  and  build  up 
from  meagre  foundations  a cherished  cause,  it  was  and 
still  is  comparatively  unusual  for  a woman  to  do  this. 
Besides  making  a brilliant  success  of  her  Department  as 
far  as  Oberlin  itself  is  concerned,  her  influence  has  been 
much  wider  than  the  College  she  served. 

In  1884,  Delphine  Hanna  was  a grade  school  teacher 
in  Fairport,  New  York.  She  became  concerned  over  the 


physical  condition  of  teachers  and  pupils  with  whom  she 
worked,  and,  practically,  resolved  to  study  the  problem 
on  a scientific  basis.  During  the  summer  months  she 
worked  under  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  and  to  him  imparted  her 
theory.  She  records  with  keen  delight  his  droll  conclu- 
sion, “You  do  not  need  a scientific  basis;  people  want  to 
be  humbugged.”  In  the  fall  she  returned  to  her  teach- 
ing, but  left  it  after  ten  weeks  to  study  under  the  well- 
known  Harvard  director,  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent.  Up- 
on completion  of  that  year  she  came  to  Oberlin. 

Madame  Johnston,  another  forward-looking  woman 
at  Oberlin,  was  interested  in  physical  education  for  wo- 
men, and  interested  in  Delphine  Hanna.  She  informed 
the  would-be  teacher  that  the  remuneration  for  the  first 
year  was  likely  to  be  meagre,  and  asked  Miss  Hanna 
to  submit  a budget.  The  budget  submitted  called  for 
the  huge  sum  of  $300-$400,  and  was  accepted.  I lie 
young  teacher’s  enthusiasm  in  the  face  of  obstacles  aroused 
the  interest  of  Miss  Julia  Dickinson  of  Fairport,  who 
later  was  to  become  a liberal  donor  to  Oberlin.  Miss 


Dickinson  volunteered,  at  this  time,  three  hundred  dol- 
lars toward  the  expense  of  the  new  project. 

The  Oberlin  scene,  when  Dr.  Hanna  entered  upon 
it  in  1885,  must  have  been  sufficiently  depressing.  She 
was  shown  to  a barren,  scantily  furnished  room  in  the 
annex  to  Ladies’  Hall  (the  brick  portion  of  the  present 
Women’s  Gymnasium),  which,  shared  with  ten  college 
students,  was  to  be  her  living  quarters.  On  the  first  floot 
was  a 29’  by  44’  room,  somewhat  pretentiously  designated 
as  the  Women’s  Gymnasium.  From  this  space  Miss 
Hanna  removed  a pile  of  oats,  several  unused  camping 
outfits,  discarded  pictures  and  miscellaneous  debris.  After 
having  it  thoroughly  cleaned  she  installed  equipment — 
designed  by  herself  and  built  by  two  handy  men  — 
a spirometer,  dynamo-meters  and  other  devices  for  physi- 
cal examinations,  and  pulley  weights  from  the  Naragan- 
sett  Machine  Company — the  one  real  extravagance. 

It  was  suggested  by  Madame  Johnston  that  the 
bloomer  gymnasium  suits  designed  for  the  exercising 
young  ladies  should  appropriately  in- 
clude a knee  length  skirt.  In  the  ef- 
fort to  keep  down  expenses  for  material, 
this  added  item  made  both  bloomer  and 
skirt  somewhat  narrow;  but  the  result- 
ing costume  was  a model  of  decorum  if 
not  of  facility.  A complaint  reached 
the  President  that  Miss  Hanna  was 
teaching  dancing.  Mrs.  Johnston 
promptly  brought  him  over  to  the  gym- 
nasium that  he  might  observe  for  him- 
self the  simple  rhythmic  steps  being  pre- 
sented. Nothing  about  dancing  was 
said  to  the  new  teacher. 

The  first  year  was  a busy  one.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  College  wo- 
men were  examined  and  assigned  to 
classes.  In  addition  there  was  a class 
for  faculty  women,  one  for  public  school 
children,  and  one — mirabile  dictu — for 
College  men.  The  men’s  class  was  made  up  of  students 
interested  in  teachers’  training,  who  besought  Dr.  Hanna 
to  give  them  some  of  the  systematic  practice  and  theory 
she  was  giving  the  young  women.  Although  the  college 
youth  of  the  1880’s  indulged  in  baseball  and  football  un- 
der student  leadership  and  initiative,  there  was  no  super- 
vised program  of  instruction  being  offered  them.  Among 
the  members  of  this  volunteer  class  were  several  who 
were  later  to  become  widely  known  in  the  field  of  physi- 
cal education:  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  for  many  years 
head  of  the  physical  education  work  in  Teachers  College. 
Columbia,  Dr.  Halsey  Luther  Gulick,  organizer  of  the 
Playgrounds  and  the  Campfire  Girls,  and  our  own  Dr 
Fred  Eugene  Leonard,  who  created  and  developed  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  for  men. 

In  1887  the  first  graduate  from  the  physical  educa- 
tion teachers’  training  course  (of  a year’s  length)  re- 
ceived her  diploma.  In  1892  a second  year  was  added  to 
this  course,  and  in  1901  the  present  major  in  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education  in  the  College  of  Arts 


Basketball— The  one  extracurricular  sport  for  the  women  of  1903. 
The  lady  to  the  left  is  the  referee. 
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and  Sciences  was  given  recognition.  In  1902  the  gradu- 
ating class  consisted  of  one  woman — the  first  woman  in 
the  United  States  to  be  graduated  from  a four-year 
course  in  physical  education,  leading  to  a Bachelor’s  de- 
gree. About  this  same  time  was  founded  the  Gymnasium 
and  Field  Association,  forerunner  of  the  present  W.  A.  A. 
It  was  organized  “to  further  interest  in  healthful  activity 
and  to  raise  funds  for  a women’s  swimming  pool.’’ 

The  director  of  physical  training  at  Oberlin  was 
never  too  busy  to  go  for  further  study  to  the  classrooms 
of  other  universities.  In  1890  she  received  her  medical 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  in  1903  she 
was  made  Director  of  the  Women’s  Gymnasium  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education — the  first  professorship  of 
physical  education  in  the  country. 

No  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  present  Women’s  Gym- 
nasium will  question  its  antediluvian  and  pre-historic 
character.  In  1895  the  Rockefeller  Skating  Rink  was 
erected  in  Oberlin — a large  frame  structure  whose  floot 
was  flooded  each  winter  for  ice  skating.  In  1906  the 
edifice  was  remodeled  to  house  the  women’s  physical 
activities.  The  old  Annex  to  Ladies’  Hall  remained  to 
shelter  the  lockers,  exercise  room,  showers  and  library. 
The  showers,  incidentally,  are  another  tribute  to  the  in- 
genuity of  Dr.  Hanna.  When  she  could  not  afford  the 
more  conventional  type,  she  secured  ordinary  gas-pipe, 
and  had  a vertical  series  of  holes  bored  in  it.  The  result, 
while  unique,  is  not  unpleasing. 

When  in  1920  Dr.  Hanna  retired  from  active  teach- 
ing service,  she  was  not  only  abreast  of  the  times,  but 
ahead  of  them.  Let  me  cite  a typical  instance. 

Long  before  the  camp  movement  had  assumed  such 
proportions,  Dr.  Hanna  had  foreseen  the  possibilities. 
Accordingly  she  set  out  to  develop  a plan  for  Oberlin. 
She  hired  the  owner  of  a horse  and  carriage  to  drive  her 
over  the  Lake  Erie  region  north  and  west  of  Oberlin. 
Methodically  she  hiked  the  beach  and  adjoining  land 
from  Lorain  to  Huron  in  search  of  the  best  camp  site. 
After  many  trips  she  chose  a farm  which  was  the  prop- 
erty of  a man  in  California.  She  returned  to  Oberlin  to 
write  a letter  asking  for  an  option.  But  the  carriage 
driver  recognized  the  wisdom  of  her  choice,  and  tele- 
graphed to  the  owner,  requesting  an  option  in  his  own 
right.  That  land  has  since  served  as  the  site  of  the 
popular  Mittiwanga  colony.  Dr.  Hanna,  undaunted, 
immediately  purchased  a near-by  property,  and  interested 
faculty  members  of  the  College  in  the  purchase  and  de- 
velopment of  shore  lots.  She  never  sacrificed,  however, 
the  most  desirable  site,  which  she  hoped  in  the  future  to 
promote  as  a model  physical  education  camp  and  sum- 
mer school.  Thus  did  Oberlin  Colony  on  Lake  Erie 
come  into  being. 

In  1920  Dr.  Hanna  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Helen 
Finney  Cochran  ’06.  Well-trained  in  the  ideals  and 
plan  of  her  predecessor,  and  closely  linked  with  the  Col- 
lege heritage  through  a line  of  distinguished  Oberlin 
ancestry',  Dr.  Cochran  was  admirably  fitted  for  her  po- 
sition. She  had  served  on  the  physical  education  staff 
previous  to  Dr.  Hanna’s  departure,  and  enthusiastically 
continued  the  development  of  the  course  in  teachers’ 
training,  the  plan  for  a broad  recreational  opportunity 
for  all  students,  and  a thorough  organization  of  corrective 
work,  the  foundations  of  which  had  been  so  painstakingly 


laid  by  Dr.  Hanna.  This  administration  of  significant 
promise  was  terminated  by  the  sudden  death  of  Dr. 
Cochran  on  July  2,  1923. 

In  the  fall  of  1923,  another  one  of  “Dr.  Hanna’s 
girls,”  Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton,  came  to  take  the  helm. 
Almost  her  first  official  act  was  the  securing  of  the  Wil- 
liams cottage  in  the  Oberlin  Colony',  for  the  informal 
use  of  physical  education  groups.  At  a banquet  in  her 
honor,  Dr.  Hanna  was  presented  by  President  King  with 
the  key  to  the  new  Hanna  Cottage.  It  was  her  pleas- 
ure to  enjoy  a summer  there,  an  interested  and  interest- 
ing aide  to  the  camp  activities. 

With  the  coming  of  Dr.  Moulton,  the  work  of  the 
Department  has  been  reorganized — never  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  original  plans  and  aims,  but  in  steady  ful- 
fillment of  them.  The  freshman  requirement  of  one 
year’s  compulsory  training  in  physical  education,  insti- 
tuted in  1 91 1 , became  two  years  in  1919.  Today  it  is 
looked  on,  not  so  much  as  something  required  of  the 
student,  as  it  is  a challenge  to  the  Department — two 
y'ears  in  which  the  Department  must  try  to  discover  the 
individual  needs  of  its  students,  develop  their  interests, 
and  educate  them  in  the  whole  field  of  health.  There 
is  now  a distinct  differentiation  between  the  credit  classi- 
fication and  the  recreational  division.  Although  corre- 
lated within  the  Department,  each  is  designed  to  offer 
a distinctive  opportunity  and  purpose.  The  “credit” 
work  has  an  information  content  of  history,  physiological 
values  and  personal  adaptation  of  the  activities  taught. 
It  offers  opportunity  for  the  development  of  increasing 
skill  in  a variety  of  activities  and  makes  a personal  study 
of  the  needs  of  each  individual.  The  “recreational” 
work,  which  grows  out  of  the  credit  work,  is  entirely 
voluntary',  but  has  the  benefit  of  expert  guidance  under 
trained  teachers.  Eighteen  to  twenty  different  activi- 
ties are  carried  on  each  year  to  meet  the  interests  and 
abilities  of  the  various  types  of  students.  In  many  activ- 
ities there  are  separate  tournaments  for  those  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  skill.  This  accounts  for  the  unusual  num- 
ber taking  part.  For  example,  ten  years  ago  about  50 
girls  played  in  the  basketball  tournament.  Today,  about 
300  take  part  in  the  three  tournaments  run  off  during 
the  season,  and  even  those  who  have  never  before  handled 
a basketball,  have  a place  in  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
series. 

The  Director  has  established  a very  definite  policy 
of  staff  operation.  Even  in  the  complete  organization, 
the  plan  looks  not  to  the  class  or  the  group  or  the  ac- 
tivity, but  to  the  individual.  There  must  be  no  mistaken 
conception  that  “activity”  leads  always  to  “health.”  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  Department  never  to  offer  activities 
which  are  physical  in  character,  without  attempting  to 
integrate  them  with  the  total  well-being  of  the  students 
engaged  in  them. 

The  recreational  program,  now  so  extensive,  keeps 
all  physical  education  facilities  in  operation  late  into  the 
evening  hours.  The  enthusiasm  of  students  is  not  only 
reflected  in  numbers,  but  in  the  degree  of  utilization  of 
all  available  space  at  every'  possible  moment. 

And  now  the  women’s  physical  education  plant  in- 
cludes the  new  Crane  swimming  pool.  Not  the  least 
of  the  building  s assets  is  the  adequate  space  on  the 
ground  floor  which  provides  for  field  house  and  club 
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center.  The  pool  itself  has  not  only  raised  the 
training  status  of  Department  graduates,  but  has  added 
a highly  appreciated  opportunity  for  the  entire  Oberlin 
student  group,  women  and  men  alike. 

Additional  grants  have  enlarged  Galpin  Field  facili- 
ties, so  that  a golf  course,  hockey  fields  and  tennis  courts 
combine  to  meet  demands  of  hundreds  of  girls.  Another 
pioneer  project  is  under  way  at  Galpin.  Four  thousand 
young  trees  have  been  set  out  to  the  west  and  north, 
not  merely  to  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the  sur- 
roundings, but  to  serve  also  as  a windbreak  for  the  field. 
Evergreens  have  been  planted  nearest  the  playing  areas 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  falling  leaves;  a great  ma- 
jority of  the  other  trees  are  native  to  Ohio,  and  still 
others  have  been  included  as  of  practical  interest  to  stu- 
dent dendrologists.  Here,  too,  is  the  Peter  Pindar  Pease 
cabin,  to  which  many  a feminine  picnic  party  now  treks 
for  enjoyable  hours  around  the  stone  fireplace.  And 
last  of  the  trio  but  not  least,  beside  the  Oberlin  Forest 
rises  the  Oberlin  Mountain,  too  clearly  betraying,  to  the 
prosaic,  its  origins,  but  to  the  imaginative  a true  symbol 
of  Oberlin  aspirations. 

In  the  twelve  years  of  the  present  administration 
the  training  of  prospective  teachers  of  physical  educa- 
tion has  progressed  notably.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  graduates  have  joined  the  teaching  army  of  one 
hundred  seventy-two  women  sent  out  from  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  previous  thirty-eight  years.  The  all-around 
training  and  abilities  of  this  Oberlin  group  have  won  for 
the  Department  an  enviable  standing. 

» *-  * 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  the  ever-widening 
circle  of  interest  physical  education  has  come  to  occupy, 
over  these  fifty  years.  As  first  designed  and  conceived, 


physical  exercise  for  women  was  prescribed  largely  for 
health  reasons.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  young  ladies  in  bloomers  and  skirt  may  have  en- 
joyed their  calisthenics,  but  enjoyment  was  not  the  pri- 
mary purpose,  at  Oberlin  or  elsewhere.  At  Oberlin, 
however,  instead  of  being  conceived  in  the  usual  hum- 
buggery,  this  serious — and  still  basic — program  of  the 
Physical  Education  Department  was  at  least  put  on  a 
solid  scientific  foundation. 

Gradually  the  serpent  of  pleasure  crept  into  this 
Eden.  But  instead  of  the  baleful  effects  that  followed 
his  entry  into  the  first  Garden,  enjoyment  of  physical 
activities  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Departmental  aims.  Initiated  by  Dr. 
Hanna,  encouraged  by  her  successors,  basketball,  hockey, 
baseball,  tennis  and  other  games  are  being  more  and 
more  widely  participated  in,  until  today  the  physical 
education  majors  are  merely  the  nucleus  of  a large  and 
enthusiastic  student  group.  The  gift  of  the  swimming 
pool  has  in  recent  years  marvelously  increased  the  bene- 
fit the  Women’s  Department  is  able  to  render  to  the 
entire  student  body.  Today  the  conception  of  physical 
education  is  an  integral  part  of  Campus  consciousness. 
Oberlin  wouldn’t  be  Oberlin  without  its  tennis  courts, 
its  hockey  fields,  its  pool,  so  liberally  open,  so  generally 
enjoyed.  Nor,  with  the  increase  of  pleasurable  activi- 
ties, has  the  strict  scientific  basis  of  the  work  been  aban- 
doned. That,  likewise,  is  going  on. 

As  the  Oberlin  Physicial  Education  Department 
marks  its  50th  year,  Dr.  Delphine  Hanna  celebrates  her 
eightieth  birthday  in  Coconut  Grove,  Florida.  It 
seems  peculiarly  appropriate  that  she  is  able,  today,  both 
to  see  her  original  vision  and  plan  so  completely  real- 
ized, and  to  have  a part  in  the  planning  of  a second  rich 
fifty  years  for  her  cherished  project. 


Extracurricular  sports  offered  by  the  Department  today. 


Womens  Sports 


Peter  Pindar  Pease  cabin  on  Qalpin  Field. 


Left:  The  pushoff, 
Crane  Pool. 

Right,  above:  Betiveen 
halves,  Yale-Prince- 
ton. 


The  gipsy  supper. 


Above:  Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball! 


Left: 


Launching  an  overturned  canoe— Lake  Erie. 
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Books  and  People 

By  PROFESSOR  R.  A.  JELLIFFE 

Academic  Leisure 


The  man  in  the  street  is  prompted  ou 
occasion  to  look  with  faint  derision  ai 
the  teaching  schedule  of  the  incumbent 
of  an  academic  chair.  “You  say  you 
teach  twelve  hours  a week?”  he  asks, 
weighing  the  question  with  a polite  as- 
sumption of  generous  disbelief.  And  die 
teacher,  conscious  of  a reasonable  indus- 
try on  his  own  part  despite  the  damn- 
ing statistics,  but  conscious  also  of  his 
inability  satisfactorily  to  explain  the 
preparation  he  conscientiously  makes  for 
those  twelve  hours,  the  piece  of  re- 
search he  has  under  way,  the  commit- 
tees on  which  he  serves — the  hundred  and 
one  justifiable  calls  on  his  professional 
time — feels  himself  at  a disadvantage. 
His  friend  in  business  catches  the  7:52 
for  the  city  every  week  day  and  remains 
at  the  office  until  four-thirty  or  five.  That 
sort  of  industry  is  patent  and  explicable. 
It  calls  for  no  self-justification.  And  ‘t 
sometimes  leads  the  man  of  business  to 
exclaim,  often  in  a tone  of  ironic  envy, 
“I  sure  do  wish  I had  all  that  time  to 
myself !” 

Well,  it  is  a privilege,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity. But  I have  yet  to  know  a mem- 
ber of  a college  faculty  who  finds  time 
hanging  heavy  on  his  hands.  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  academic  leisure  is 
a commodity  that  has  to  be  earned  even 
more  than  it  has  to  be  justified.  Cer- 
tainly it  should  not  be  squandered. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  connection  after 
all  that  I have  undertaken  to  broach  he 
subject  at  this  time.  I am  not  concerned 
for  the  present  with  offering  an  apologia 
for  my  own  academic  life,  even  if  I were 
to  feel  that  I might  successfully  do  so. 
I am  interested  just  now  in  academic 
leisure  as  it  affects  our  undergraduates. 
The  faculty  may  justify  their  existence 
as  best  they  can.  What  of  our  student*?? 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  lot 
of  the  college  undergraduate  is  enviable 
beyond  words.  To  be  sure,  he  attends 
a certain  number  of  class-room  exercises 
(except  when  he  can  prevail  upon  the 
clinic  or  the  dean’s  office  to  write  him 
out  a ticket  of  leave),  and  he  is  sub- 
jected from  time  to  time  to  annoying  *n- 
quisitions  into  his  intellectual  attain- 
ment; but  for  the  most  part  he  roams  ihc 
daisied  fields  of  learning  with  a debo- 
nair and  faun-like  sniffing  of  the  odor- 
ous breeze,  a delicate  sampling  of  choice 
herbs  and  succulent  roots.  Or,  to  become 
a trifle  less  sylvan,  he  undergoes  a cer- 
tain minimum  of  routine  activity  in  li- 
brary and  laboratory,  but  he  devotes  die 
major  part  of  his  waking  hours  to  foot- 
ball, dances,  the  impromptu  singing  of 
roundelays  with  kindred  spirits,  and  the 
concocting  and  perpetrating  of  all  man- 
ner of  light-hearted  students’  pranks. 
Verily,  his  lines  are  fallen  on  pleasant 
places. 


Verily  and  forsooth.  What  is  more,  he 
knows  it.  He  knows,  himself,  that  the 
youths  in  the  CCC  camps,  for  example, 
are  much  more  grimly  engaged  with  life 
than  he  is.  He  knows — no  one  better  — 
the  inner  truth  of  one  of  President  King’s 
familiar  pronouncements:  the  obligation 
of  privilege.  No  longer  is  it  possible, 
whatever  may  once  have  been  so,  for  the 
college  undergraduate  to  be  oblivious  of 
the  need  of  a world  of  men.  For  the 
duration  of  his  college  course  he  is  rel- 
atively insulated  from  the  sterner  current 
of  life.  The  struggle  for  existence  has 
granted  him  a stay  of  execution.  His  lot 
is  fortunate. 

This  he  knows,  I say,  and  would  be 
the  last  to  deny.  But  he  might,  even  so, 
be  mildly  skeptical  about  the  imputation 
of  excessive  leisure.  A British  music  hall 
ditty  of  a few  years  ago  carried  the  re- 
frain, “Oh,  it  ain’t  all  honey,  and  it  ain’t 
all  jam.”  And  an  Oberlin  undergradu- 
ate might  well  add  his  fervent  baritone 
to  this  sentiment.  Granting  him  all  the 
advantages  he  does  possess,  admitting 
freely  his  exemption  for  the  time  from 
stern  economic  exactions,  we  might  re- 
gard him  for  a moment,  if  you  will, 
merely  as  a member  of  the  academic 
world.  I have  the  effrontery,  in  that 
connection,  to  maintain  that  he  has  100 
little  leisure. 

It  is  mv  belief,  first  of  all,  that  the 
educational  process  operates  quite  as  act- 
ively during  the  interim  between  class 
meetings  as  during  the  class  hour.  Many 
an  associative  idea  comes  to  us,  as  we 
all  know,  while  mulling  over  some  provoc- 
ative thought  that  found  lodgement  dur- 
ing a recitation.  And  I find  myself  won- 
dering occasionally  whether  here  in  Ober- 
lin we  may  not  be  setting  greater  store 
by  imparting  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  learning  the  class-room  schedule  will 
stand,  than  by  the  opportunity  four  years 
in  Oberlin  might  offer  for  serious  and 
profitable  reflection  and  assimilation.  T 
have  never  forgotten  my  own  fascinated 
uneasiness  in  watching  the  experiment  of 
a frog’s  being  placed  in  a small  glass 
tank  of  water,  the  electric  current  turned 
on,  and  the  frog  being  parboiled  before 
our  eyes — without  his  being  aware  of  it, 
the  lecturer  assured  us.  But  the  Oberlin 
student  is  not  a frog.  And  it  is  possible 
that  we  faculty  folk  have  been  uninten- 
tionally but  steadily  increasing  the  current 
of  late. 

Probably  the  Oberlin  student  is  in  no 
serious  danger  of  being  intellectually 
parboiled.  But  he  is  being  somewhat 
driven  by  his  typical  schedule.  Math- 
ematically and  theoretically,  at  least,  his 
schedule  works  out  as  follows:  a sixteen- 
hour  program  of  studies,  calling  for  an 
average  of  two  hours  of  preparation  for 
each  hour  of  class,  which  amounts  to  a 


forty-eight  hour  week,  an  eight-hour  day. 
The  code,  as  you  can  see,  is  being  violated 
from  the  start.  To  be  sure,  the  canny 
undergraduate  finds  ways  and  means  Jf 
circumventing  the  code.  He  manages  to 
cut  corners  here  and  there.  But  if  we 
have  any  real  faith  in  our  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  preparation  for  a given 
class  should  require  that  amount  of  time, 
and  especially  if  we  subscribe  to  the  be- 
lief that  every  student,  in  connection  with 
some  part  of  his  work,  should  follow  up 
clues  of  thought  and  inquiry  occasioned 
by  his  study,  then  it  seems  to  me  impera- 
tive that  we  should  allow  time  for  such 
work  in  the  schedule  itself. 

Before  you  accuse  me,  however,  of 
recommending,  in  these  desperately  com- 
petitive days,  a lax  and  lotos-eating  lei- 
sure, let  me  assure  you  that  I have  no 
least  desire  to  encourage  frivolity  or  any 
lowering  of  our  scholastic  standards. 
There  would  be  a tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  of  our  students,  I know,  to  waste 
any  freedom  that  might  be  granted  them. 
That  will  always  be  so.  But  my  serious 
purpose  would  be  to  encourage  true  edu- 
cation, not  to  cheapen  it.  I am  constantly 
reminded,  as  I see  our  students  vibrating 
between  classes  and  library,  committees  on 
world  peace  and  bellicose  class  elections, 
rehearsals  of  the  glee  clubs  and  artist  -e- 
citals,  of  one  of  Stevenson’s  remarks: 
“Extreme  busyness  ...  is  a symptom  of 
deficient  vitality.”  And  although  Steven- 
son has  been  superseded  as  a counselor 
of  youth,  there  is  food  for  thought  in  some 
of  his  dicta.  He  says,  you  remember,  “If 
you  look  back  on  your  own  education,  I 
am  sure  it  will  not  be  the  full,  vivid,  in- 
structive hours  of  truantry  that  you  re- 
gret; you  would  rather  cancel  some  lack- 
lustre periods  between  sleep  and  waking 
in  the  class.” 

Yes,  I know — that  is  from  An  Apology 
for  Idlers.  Even  so.  I myself  subscribe 
to  this  extent  to  the  Stevenson  doctrine: 
I covet  for  our  Oberlin  undergraduates 
the  sense  of  leisure  in  a crowded  sched- 
ule that  would  make  possible  the  reading 
of  an  occasional  important  book  not  pre- 
scribed in  any  course;  that  would  en- 
courage a fruitful  discussion  of  academic 
and  non-academic  topics  outside  the  class- 
room; and  that  would  permit  a student 
to  project  the  curve  of  one  or  another  of 
his  assignments  beyond  the  plotting  of 
that  curve  in  class.  This,  briefly,  is  the 
sort  of  academic  leisure  I desiderate.  I 
speak  here  for  myself,  of  course,  not  for 
the  administration  nor  for  any  committee. 
But  I do  know  that  there  are  others  in 
Oberlin  who  would  be  willing  to  second 
the  motion.  So  if  this  be  educational 
treason — . 


President  Returning 


Forced  by  illness  to  spend  the  winter 
months  in  Florida,  President  Wilkins  ex- 
pects to  return  to  Oberlin  April  5,  it  was 
recently  announced. 


April,  1935 
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Nye  Addresses  Anti- 
War  Group 

Principal  speaker  at  Oberlin's  first  Anti- 
War  Conference,  March  i and  2,  Senator 
Gerald  P.  Nye,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
munitions  investigations,  scored  heavily 
the  “racket”  which,  he  contends,  national 
defense  has  become.  Army  and  Navy 
officials,  he  charges,  have  so  arranged 
with  the  munitions  interests  that  competi- 
tion in  bids  is  practically  non-existent. 
Even  the  governments  of  the  world  are 
working  to  keep  the  profits  in  war. 

The  Senator  commented  on  the  inter- 
national armament  race  as  it  relates  to  the 
munitions  industry.  In  the  United  States, 
for  instance,  munitions  interests  point  to 
the  arming  of  Japan.  To  the  Japanese 
government,  the  identical  firms  point  to 
the  arming  of  America.  Senator  Nye  al- 
so reviewed  the  “patriotism”  of  American 
munitions  firms  that  sell  their  secrets  to 
the  United  States  Government  and  the 
Japanese  Government  impartially.  Ac- 
cording to  the  speaker’s  figures,  as  ad- 
duced from  the  Senate’s  investigations, 
the  profit  of  the  DuPont  firm  in  the 
World  War  was  400%. 

Senator  Nye  expressed  it  as  his  belief 
that  only  when  the  profits  are  taken  out 
of  war  can  we  stop  war.  He  urged  the 
appointment  of  a Secretary  of  Peace,  and 
the  general  limiting  of  world  armaments 
to  defense.  He  also  suggested  drastic 
income-taxes,  in  war-time,  on  all  incomes 
over  $10,000. 

Approximately  135  student  delegates 
from  eighteen  Ohio  colleges  and  univer- 
sities took  part  in  the  Conference,  which 
was  sponsored  by  seven  Oberlin  student 
organizations.  Besides  the  main  address, 
much  of  the  interest  of  the  gathering  cen- 
tered around  five  panel  discussions  — on 
preparedness,  passive  resisters,  militant 
pacifism,  nationalization  of  war  resources, 
and  the  League  of  Nations  and  interna- 
tional law.  A scries  of  resolutions  was 
drawn  up  and  adopted  by  the  Conference 
as  a whole,  but  it  was  the  general  feel- 
ing that  the  chief  value  of  the  event  lay 
in  the  opportunity  for  informal  discussion 
it  provided. 

Final  Report  on  Alumni 
Questionnaire  In  June 

Work  is  now  under  way  on  the  alumni 
questionnaire  of  last  May,  a final  report 
on  which  is  to  constitute  the  main  item 
of  the  June  Alumni  Meeting.  The  chair- 
manship of  this  group  has  been  taken 
over  by  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Andrews  ’25  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  who  will  record  and 
collate  his  committee’s  findings. 

Eighteen  hundred  questionnaires  were 
returned  from  a total  of  nearly  7,000  sent 
out,  or  slightly  better  than  25  per  cent. 
A tentative  report  on  the  first  1500  re- 
turns was  presented  by  Mr.  Whiting 
Williams  ’99,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Alumni  Relations,  at  the  1934 
Alumni  Meeting. 


William  Galpin  Dies 


Mr.  William  A.  Galpin,  donor  of  Gal- 
pin Athletic  Field  to  the  women  of  Ober- 
lin College,  died  at  Buffalo,  New  York, 
the  morning  of  March  16. 

Mr.  Galpin,  retired  Cleveland  business 
man,  was  born  in  Milan,  Ohio,  in  1851. 
During  his  business  career  in  Cleveland 
he  served  for  three  years  as  city  assistant 
treasurer.  On  his  retirement  in  1905,  he 
went  to  Buffalo  to  make  his  home. 

Besides  his  gift  to  Oberlin,  made  in 
memory  of  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Adams 
Galpin,  Mr.  Galpin  gave  generously  to 
the  library  of  Milan  and  to  other  organ- 
izations there,  and  was  the  donor  of  the 
administration  building  and  of  Galpin 
Bark  at  the  College  of  Wooster,  in  mem- 
ory of  his  father,  Dr.  Leman  Galpin. 

Iri  addition  to  the  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Galpin  Field  at  Oberlin,  Mr. 
Galpin  gave  large  sums  for  its  land- 
st  aping  and  improvement. 

He  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Helen 
(Mrs.  Charles  FI.  Lamy  ’02),  and  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Nettie  Cunningham  Galpin. 


Nominations  For  1935 
Medal  Now  Open 

Nominations  for  the  award  of  the 
Alumni  Distinguished  Service  Medal  at 
the  1935  Commencement  are  again  invi- 
ted from  the  alumni  body  at  large.  The 
names  of  candidates,  together  with  data 
supporting  the  nomination,  should  be  sent 
to  the  Alumni  Office.  They  will  then  be 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Donald  M.  Brodie 
’ii,  522  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Awards; 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Awards 
Committee  (Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan 
’93,  Louis  E.  Hart  ’93,  Whiting  Williams 
’99,  Earl  F.  Adams  ’01,  Professor  F.  B 
Stiven  c’07,  Keyes  D.  Metcalf  ’ii,  Mrs. 
Anna  W.  Finlayson  ’12,  and  George  W. 
Andrews  ’21). 

The  Alumni  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  inaugurated  at  the  Centennial 
Commencement  in  1933,  was  first  awarded 
to  President  Henry  Churchill  King.  Last 
year  the  award  wras  made  to  Dr.  Dan 
F.  Bradley  ’82. 

Recommendations  adopted  by  the  Alum- 
ni Council  last  June  concerning  the  giv- 
ing of  the  Medal,  provide  that  the  num- 
ber of  awards  made  in  any  one  year  shall 
be  limited  to  one;  that  the  award  should 
be  made  only  for  direct  service  to  Ober- 
lin, not  merely  to  an  Oberlin  alumnus 
who  may  have  become  prominent  in  an- 
other field,  however  outstanding;  that 
normally  the  award  should  not  go  to  any 
one  still  in  the  active  employ  of  the  Col- 
lege; and  that  the  award,  being  based 
on  service  to  Oberlin,  should  not  neces- 
sarily be  limited  to  Oberlin  alumni  or 
former  students.  These  recommendations 
are  understood  as  constituting  the  broad, 
general  policy  under  which  awards  will 
be  made. 


Admissions  Up 


Five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  Oberlin  next  fall 
have  been  filed  with  the  Admissions  Of- 
fice as  of  March  16.  Of  these,  437  are 
final  applications,  representing  the  second 
step  in  the  admissions  process.  Forty-six 
more  people  have  sent  in  material  about 
themselves,  but  have  not  yet  filed  formal 
admissions  blanks. 

Gratifying  to  note  is  the  fact  that  86 
applications,  for  men  and  women,  have 
already  been  received  for  next  year’s  Cot* 
servatory  class.  This  compares  with  64 
for  the  same  time  last  year,  and  63  for 
the  year  before.  Of  these  86  applicants, 
74  have  already  filed  their  second  papers. 

The  women's  quota  in  the  Class  of  1939 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has 
already  been  reached  and  passed.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  have  made  prelimi- 
nary applications,  and  of  these  232  have 
filed  their  final  applications.  To  date, 
however,  but  146  men  have  filed  prelim- 
inary, and  107  of  these  final,  papers.  In 
order  to  help  balance  numbers  through 
the  whole  institution,  College  authorities 
will  this  year  admit  up  to  200  freshman 
men. 

On  the  whole,  preliminary  papers  for 
the  College  freshman  class  are  this  spring 
up  by  21.  Final  applications  filed  are, 
however,  20  below  last  year’s  totals. 


Men  Outshine  Women 
In  Freshman  Honors 

The  1935  Freshman  Honor  List,  an- 
nounced March  5,  includes  the  largest 
percentage  of  men — 55 — in  Oberlin’s  his- 
tory. For  the  third  time  in  four  years, 
men  have  comprised  half  or  more  of  the 
List.  This  year,  seven  of  the  first  ten 
were  men.  Flighest  honors  were  taken  by 
a girl,  Eleanor  Gould  of  East  Palestine, 
Ohio.  Second  highest  went  to  Wendell 
Flinkey  of  Cleveland. 

Half  the  students  on  the  Freshman  list 
this  year  were  scholarship  students — nine 
of  them  Honor  Scholars,  seven  High 
School  Day  winners,  and  three  holding 
scholarships-at-large. 

Geographically,  nine  states  and  one  for- 
eign country  were  represented.  Eighteen 
ot  the  thirty-eight  came  from  Ohio,  and 
of  these  half  are  products  of  the  schools 
of  Greater  Cleveland. 

Contrary  to  popular  conception,  rhe 
president,  vice  president  and  secretary  of 
the  College  freshman  class  were  all  honor 
students — the  president  being  one  of  the 
first  ten.  This  is  a new  mark  for  suc- 
ceeding class  officers  to  shoot  at. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  gradu- 
ation from  a large  high  school  is  not  pre- 
requisite to  high  scholarship  in  college. 
Quite  a number  of  the  1935  “freshman 
scholars”  come  from  schools  with  gradu- 
ating classes  of  40  or  fewer.  One  stu- 
dent was  the  valedictorian  of  a class  of 
two. 
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Ten  Year  Employment  Study  Gift  To  Fouday 


Interesting  and  significant  to  alumni 
should  be  a recent  study  made  by  Miss 
Ivanore  V.  Barnes  of  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
pointments, of  the  occupational  distribu- 
tion of  graduating  classes  from  1934 
through  1934,  the  November  following 
their  graduation.  The  table  gives  the 
total  employed,  the  number  taking  gradu- 
ate training,  subtracts  the  cases  in  which 
employment  is  not  sought,  lists  the  in- 
determinate, and  finally  the  number  of 
actually  unemployed. 

For  employment,  at  least,  the  year  1932 
seems  to  have  been  an  all-time  low.  In 
that  year  27  per  cent  of  the  men,  and 
39.5  per  cent  of  the  women,  were  definite- 
ly without  jobs  six  months  after  gradu- 
ation. Of  the  Class  of  1934,  only  10  out 
of  120  men  were  known  in  November  to 
be  unemployed,  and  19  women  out  of  177. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  increasing 
trend  towards  graduate  or  vocational 
work  among  the  men.  In  1924,  45.7  per 
cent  of  the  men  entered  directly  upon 
some  phase  of  remunerative  work,  as  com- 
pared with  39.5  per  cent  doing  further 
study.  More  men  continued  to  go  into 
remunerative  work  than  into  study  until 
the  year  1928,  when  a sudden  leap  :n 
the  percentage  sends  52.1%  of  the  men 
into  further  study,  as  against  33.1%  into 
directly  remunerative  positions.  During 


pendulum  swings  back,  but  the  Class  of 
1931  again  sends  51.2  per  cent  of  its  men 
into  the  graduate  schools,  as  against  near- 
ly 35%  into  direct  employment. 

Women,  probably  due  in  part  to  the 
teachers'  training  courses,  make  a con- 
sistently better  record  in  the  “direr 
employed”  column  than  the  men.  Al- 
though women  are  steadily  tending  to  en- 
roll in  graduate  schools  in  increasingly 
greater  numbers,  (33%  in  1934  as  against 
18%  in  1924),  the  number  in  immediate 
employment  has  always  exceeded  the 
number  of  those  going  on  for  further 
study. 

The  employment  percentages  of  the  last 
two  years,  while  not  up  to  1925,  1926  or 
even  1929  figures,  are  distinctly  encour- 
aging. 

In  a table  not  reproduced  here,  34  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1934  have  entered 
some  phase  of  business;  65  have  gone  into 
teaching  or  some  form  of  education;  1 is 
in  the  government  employ;  3 have  entered 
journalism;  1 dramatics;  2 have  em- 
barked remuneratively  upon  the  field  of 
medicine;  9 upon  music;  1 upon  library 
work;  15  upon  social  work;  and  111  on 
further  study,  in  a graduate  or  vocation- 
al field.  To  these  figures,  made  up  last 
November,  should  be  added  12  more  mem- 
bers of  1934  who  have  by  March  1 gone 
into  business,  6 more  into  teaching,  and 
10  or  a dozen  into  social  work. 


the  next  two  years,  1929  and  1930,  the 

OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  GRADUATING 
CLASSES  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  FOLLOWING  GRADUATION 
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10 
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52 
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36 
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40 

63 

6 

12 

Women 

148 

85 

3> 

12 

7 

13 

1927 

Men 

94 

39 

36 

7 

12 

Women 

153 

90 

33 

8 

8 

>4 

1926 

Men 

95 

46 

35 

6 

8 

Women 

122 

74 

27 

12 

2 

7 

1925 

Men 

75 

37 

32 

3 

3 

Women 

153 

84 

37 

21 

4 

7 

1924 

Men 

81 

37 

32 

1 

4 

7 

Women 

136 

95 

25 

11 

2 

3 

Note- 

—Statistics  on 

the  employment  of  the 

graduates 

of  the  Conservatory  of 

Music 

apply  only  to  graduates  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Chapel  Talks 


The  1935  series  of  Senior  Chapel  Talks, 
beginning  after  Spring  Vacation  and  con- 
tinuing through  May,  will  be  available 
in  mimeographed  form  this  year,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  series  are  to  be  assembled  in 
a bound  volume.  In  addition  to  the  talks, 


this  will  include  illustrations  executed  by 
Eleanor  Bates  ’35. 

Also  available  arc  any  of  last  year’s 
talks  and  all  of  this  year’s.  These  are 
now  being  presented  on  a subscription 
basis,  any  twelve  for  $1.00  plus  3 cents 
State  tax.  A complete  list  will  be  fur- 
nished on  request:  address  Winfield  G. 
Doyle,  106  Noah  Hall,  Oberlin. 


Having  received  this  fall  an  appeal 
for  funds  from  the  pastor  of  Fouday, 
Alsace — one  of  John  Frederick  Oberlin’s 
former  parishes — as  outlined  in  a pre- 
vious issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine, 
Oberlin  College  has  decided  to  give  to 
the  Fouday  Church  a modest  gift,  in 
token  of  fellowship  and  in  memory  of 
the  man  whose  namesake  she  is.  The 
gift  will  be  a silver  communion  cup;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  a small  additional  sum 
of  money  may  be  sent,  to  help  towards 
making  the  Fouday  parsonage  once  more 
habitable.  The  French  Club,  the  Maison 
Frangaise,  the  Student  Council,  and  va- 
rious faculty  members  have  already  made 
or  promised  contributions.  Alumni  who 
may  care  to  have  a share  in  this  sort  of 
international  memorial,  are  asked  to  send 
their  gifts  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  Assistant 
to  the  President. 

The  cup  will  probably  be  presented 
to  the  Fouday  church  in  person  this 
June,  by  Professor  Walter  M.  Horton  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology. 


Plays  Symphony  April 
4 and  5 

Normand  Lockwood’s  prize-winning 
symphony,  “A  Year’s  Chronicle,”  is  to  be 
played  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Frederick  Stock  at  the 
April  4 and  5 concerts,  it  was  recently  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  Lockwood,  of  the  Oberlin  heory 
and  composition  staff,  was  last  month 
awarded  first  place  and  a prize  of  $1,000 
in  the  contest  for  a symphony  by  an 
American  composer,  sponsored  by  Swift 
& Co. 


Earnings  on  FERA 


Ten  thousand,  six  hundred  and  eight- 
een dollars — and  twelve  cents — is  the  im- 
pressive total  earned  by  Oberlin’s  FERA 
students  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
present  school  year.  Of  this  total,  Col- 
lege men  earned  $4,810.72,  College  wo- 
men $2,612.65.  Conservatory  men  earned 
$1,087.19,  Conservatory  women,  $1,833.28. 
Students  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theo- 
logy earned  $274.28. 

The  monthly  payroll,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Appointments,  runs  between 
$2200  and  $2900.  Two  hundred  and 
thirteen  projects  have  been  under  way 
during  March.  The  kind  of  work  done 
by  Oberlin  students  ranges  from  typing 
and  filing  and  ordinary  clerical  routine 
to  statistical  surveys  and  intricate  re- 
search. One  of  the  more  interesting  of 
these  is  the  construction  for  the  Physics 
Department  of  an  organ  tuned  to  the 
diatonic  scale.  When  completed,  this  will 
be  one  of  very  few  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 
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Professor  Sweet  Dies 


Edgar  George  Sweet,  for  thirty-six 
years  a member  of  the  Conservatory  fac- 
ulty, and  professcr  emeritus  since  1921, 
died  at  Allen  Hospital,  Oberlin,  on 
March  14.  He  would  have  been  eighty- 
two  years  old  in  April. 

Born  in  Avon,  Ohio,  April  3,  1853, 

Mr.  Sweet  entered  the  Oberlin  Prepara- 
tory Department  in  1874,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  1883.  For  two  years,  1883-1885,  he 
was  instructor  in  pianoforte;  in  1887  he 
returned  as  instructor  in  pianoforte  and 
singing,  and  became  professor  of  sing- 
ing in  1898.  In  1889  he  married  Miss 
Leona  Hottenstein,  a member  of  the 
Conservatory  Class  of  1884,  who,  follow- 
ing her  graduation,  had  been  appointed 
an  instructor  in  pianoforte  here.  They 
had  two  daughters,  Madelaine  (Mrs.  Ed- 
ward H.  Pearson)  T2,  and  Margaret 
(Mrs.  Earle  W.  Derr)  ’13,  and  five 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  Sweet  was  active  in  community 
life  as  well  as  College.  A faithful  mem- 
ber of  First  Church,  he  served  long  as 
church  treasurer,  and  for  sixteen  years 
(1887-1903),  was  Director  of  the  Church 
Choir.  He  was  also  for  twenty-two 
years  a director  in  the  People’s  Banking 
Company. 

A quiet  man,  utterly  unassuming,  he 
lent  dignity  and  distinction  to  the  insti- 
tution which  he  served,  and  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  whole  of  his  long 
life  was  spent.  His  gentle  and  glad 
spirit  will  long  be  remembered,  and 
news  of  his  death  will  bring  regret  to  a 
wide  circle  of  alumni. 


On  Nominating 
Committee 

Miss  L.  Edwina  Jones  ’17  of  Cleveland 
has  been  appointed  third  member  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, it  has  been  announced  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Miss  Jones  succeeds  Edward  Heald  ’07 
of  Canton,  whose  term  of  office  expired  in 
February. 


$2,000  To  Shansi 


Charles  D.  Hawley,  a student  at  Ober- 
lin in  1889-90,  has  left  a bequest  of  $2,000 
to  the  Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Hawley  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.  It  was 
through  his  contributions  and  those  cf 
several  members  of  his  family  that  the 
Hawley  Building  on  the  Shansi  Campus 
was  erected. 

Mr.  Hawley  was  a brother  of  Henry  K. 
Hawley  ’99  and  of  John  A.  Hawley  ’98. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Doolittle  (Flora  E.  Hawley), 
former  Conservatory  student,  is  a sister. 


Women  Go  East 

The  Women’s  Glee  Club  trip  this  year 
lies  to  the  East.  Concerts  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  with  a two-day  stop- 
over in  New  York  City. 

The  Club,  now  in  its  17th  season,  with 
a membership  of  34,  gave  its  annual 
Home  Concert  before  a capacity  crowd 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  March  16,  in 
Finney  Chapel. 

Retires  From  Public 
Service 

Dr.  Leonard  W.  Hatch  ’92  has  retired 
from  the  Labor  Department  of  New  York 
State,  in  which  he  has  seen  active  serv- 
ice of  thirty-seven  and  a half  years.  At 
the  time  of  his  retirement,  Dr.  Hatch  was 
a member  of  the  New  York  State  Indus- 
trial Board,  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  three  successive  governors. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Oberlin, 
Dr.  Hatch  took  graduate  work  in  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  and  at  Colum- 
bia, receiving  his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia 
in  1895.  The  following  year  he  was  a 
lecturer  at  Columbia,  in  1896-97  was  in- 
structor in  economics  at  Bowdoin.  He 
began  his  service  with  New  York  State 
in  1897. 

In  1907  Dr.  Hatch  became  chief  statis- 
tician of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  La- 
bor, and  continued  in  that  post  until  1920, 
when  he  took  over  the  management  of  the 
State  Insurance  Fund.  In  1927  he  was 
named  by  Governor  Smith  to  a two-year 
term  on  the  Industrial  Board,  reappointed 
in  1929  by  Governor  Roosevelt  for  a six* 
year  term,  and  reappointed  this  year  by 
Governor  Lehman. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Dr.  Hatch  has  been  as- 
sociated with  a number  of  civic  organi- 
zations in  the  field  of  labor  legislation 
and  industrial  safety  work.  He  was  for 
many  years  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  statistics  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and 
Commissions;  is  a member  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Labor  Legislation  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York 
Child  Labor  Committee.  A Fellow  of  both 
the  American  Statistical  Association  and 
the  Casualty  Actuarial  Society,  he  is  the 
author  of  Governmental  Arbitration,  and 
of  numerous  papers  and  articles. 

Dr.  Hatch  has  been  a “career  man”  in 
the  field  of  public  service.  The  “career 
man”  is  one  who  is  not  a political  ap- 
pointee, but  who  holds  his  position  by  rea- 
son of  his  training  and  special  interest 
in  his  particular  kind  of  work.  Needless 
to  say,  the  effectiveness  of  any  branch  of 
public  service  depends  largely  on  the 
number  of  career  men  who  can  be  se- 
cured and  retained  by  it. 
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Lucy  Stone  For  Hall 
of  Fame? 

Oberlin  College  has  officially  nominated 
Lucy  Stone  (Mrs.  Henry  B.  Blackwell), 
of  the  Class  of  1847,  for  a place  in  the 
New  York  University  Hall  of  Fame. 


Lucy  Stone 


Lucy  Stone  was  one  of  the  first,  though 
not  among  the  very  first,  women  to  win 
the  A.B.  degree  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can education.  A woman  of  high  person- 
al attainment  and  a pioneer  advocate  of 
equal  rights  for  women,  her  life  was 
characterized  by  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice. 

The  nomination  of  Lucy  Stone  Black- 
well  has  been  supported  from  many 
sources,  but  particularly  by  L.  L.  S., 
which  is  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary 
at  Commencement.  L.  L.  S.,  Oberlin’s 
oldest  student  organization,  was  the  first 
society  of  college  women  in  this  country. 
Lucy  Stone  was  one  of  the  early  mem- 
bers. 


Faculty  Notes 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  II.  A.  Wager,  who 
have  been  in  Italy  since  last  summer,  have 
returned  to  Oberlin. 

Also  returning  to  Oberlin  this  spring 
are  Professor  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Budington. 
After  a short  visit,  they  will  sail  for  six 
weeks  in  the  Bermudas. 

Professor  Raymond  Cerf  gave  a violin 
recital  at  the  Cleveland  Art  Museum  on 
March  15.  He  was  accompanied  by  Jo- 
seph II  ungate. 

J.  Hermann  Thornton  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  French  and  Italian  has  recently 
edited  George  Sands’  Indiana  for  the 
Scribners’  French  Series. 

Charles  Jones  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment attended  the  meetings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Church  History,  held  in 
Chicago  March  22-23. 

Dr.  Charles  Harris,  whom  alumni  may 
remember  as  professor  of  German  in 
Oberlin  from  1888  to  1893,  celebrated, 
with  Mrs.  Harris,  his  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary  this  winter.  He  is  now  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  Adelbert  College,  West- 
ern Reserve  University. 
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Artist  Series  Ends  For  Year 

BY  JAMES  HUSST  HALL  ’14 


The  marked  enthusiasm  with  which 
Artur  Rodzinski  was  greeted  at  the  third 
and  final  appearance  of  his  Cleveland 
Orchestra  on  this  year’s  Artist  Recital 
Course  was  evidently  just  the  right  tonic 
for  the  wearied  conductor,  who  had  ear- 
lier in  the  day  turned  over  the  task  of 
conducting  a nation-wide  broadcast  to  his 
assistant.  There  was  nothing  of  the  rou- 
tine and  phlegmatic  in  our  concert,  for  the 
sparkling  verve  of  the  leader  found  an 
eager  response  in  the  band ; and  con- 
ductor, orchestra,  and  audience  were 
auspiciously  started  on  a new  artistic  ad- 
venture. What  value  the  Oberlin  audi- 
ence had  in  the  final  result  can  never  be 
measured,  but  we  know  from  the  testi- 
mony of  many  artists  through  the  years 
that  the  sensitive  musician  is  challenged 
to  his  best  in  this  little  town.  From  some 
of  their  comments  one  might  be  inclined 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative  the  Alumni 
Magazine's  query,  “Is  Oberlin  Unique?” 

As  a part  of  our  celebration  of  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  the  Orchestra  played 
the  Passacaglia  in  C minor  in  a trans- 
scription  by  the  eminent  Italian  com- 
poser, Ottorino  Respighi.  It  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  choose  a single  com- 
position more  truly  characteristic  of  the 
composer’s  genius  than  this  Passacaglia. 
Here  is  eloquent  evidence  of  the  purity 
of  his  musical  thought,  the  richness  of 
his  imagination,  and  craftsmanship  un- 
excelled. Respighi’s  generous  use  of 
brass  in  earl}’  variations  tended  to  rob 
the  ending  of  its  full  brilliance,  although 
the  Orchestra  valiantly  piled  up  a stun- 
ning climax  in  the  generously  extended 
final  cadence.  Certainly  in  the  last  five 
years  of  symphony  concerts  here  the 

name  of  Brahms  has  more  often  ap- 

peared than  that  of  any  other  symphonist. 
On  this  evening  we  hea^d  his  glorious 
Third  Symphony  in  F major.  The  ricn 
beauties  of  the  score  with  its  subtle  reali- 
zations of  dynamic  planes,  were  given 
real  poetry  in  Rodzinski’s  reading.  After 
the  intermission  we  heard  Ravel’s 
Pavane  pour  une  infan/e  defunte,  which 
Ravel  tells  us  was  not  for  an  Infanta, 
but  for  “any  child.”  The  modal  turn  of 
the  melody  and  an  occasional  archaic 
flavor  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  and  in- 
volved harmonic  texture  and  coloring, 
wove  a plaintive  spell.  The  Symphonic 
Suite,  Op.  19,  by  the  versatile  Hungarian 
Dohnanyi,  closed  the  program.  I he 
chorale-like  theme  of  the  first  movement 
served  as  a basis  for  a series  of  rhapso- 
dic variations  which  sounded  in  fresh 
and  gorgeous  colors.  After  the  three  suc- 
ceeding movements  of  the  Suite  the  Orch- 
estra encored  with  the  False  des  1 1 curs 
from  Tchaikovsky’s  Nutcracker  Suite. 

The  aloof  and  even  haughty  manner 
of  the  concert  singer  of  yester-year  was 
conspicuously  absent  in  the  song  recital 


by  Mr.  Nelson  Eddy  on  March  19.  His 
genial  smile,  his  buoyant  and  wholesome 
appearance  immediately  set  up  an  agree- 
able feeling  in  his  audience.  Although 
the  concert  lasted  two  and  one  half  hours, 
and  the  seats  of  Finney  Chapel  seemed 
to  change  from  wood  to  diorite,  the 
singer  and  his  listeners  became  increas- 
ingly expansive.  Mr.  Eddy  has  a gorg- 
eous voice  and  he  sings  with  great  artist- 
ry. There  was  true  nobility  in  the  broad 
phrases  of  Peri’s  lnvocazione  di  Orfco. 
To  many  the  highest  joy  of  the  evening 
was  experienced  in  a group  of  songs  by 
Ehrich  Wolf,  songs  of  an  originality  and 
beauty  which  Mr.  Eddy  interpreted  with 
a full  sense  of  their  worth.  Characteris- 
tic of  the  fresh  viewpoint  of  the  artist 
was  the  choice  of  a series  of  scenes  from 
Wagner’s  Die  Mcister  singer  von  Niirn- 
berg,  in  which  Mr.  Eddy  was  at  various 
moments  Beckmesser,  Hans  Sachs,  the 
Watchman,  and  even  the  chorus  and 
Walther.  Such  a group  seemed  a strange- 
ly daring  choice,  what  with  so  many 
lieder  calling  to  the  singer,  and  Wag- 
ner’s score  so  heavily  weighted  on  the 
orchestral  side.  The  proof  of  a program, 
however,  is  in  its  performance ; to  me 
Mr.  Eddy  added  to  his  artistic  laurels 
in  this  Wagner  group.  Mr.  Theodore 
Paxson,  the  accompanist,  could  not  be 
expected  to  create  the  glow  of  Wagner’s 
orchestration,  but  in  this,  as  during  the 
rest  of  the  program,  his  accompaniments 
displayed  high  artistry. 

As  Mr.  Eddy  in  his  informal  fashion 
told  the  audience,  the  program  was  ser- 
ious and  therefore  in  his  encores  he 
chose  to  sing  of  lighter  moods.  He  may 
have  underestimated  the  capacity  of  his 
audience  for  serious  art,  and  he  undoubt- 
edly forgot  that  the  truly  great  interpre- 
ter must  cater  to  the  highest  tastes  of  an 
ideal  public.  Perhaps  Eddy  clowned  a little 
too  much ; perhaps  he  overacted  Bizet’s 
Quand  la  flam  me  dc  l’ amour  and  Mous- 
sorgskv’s  Song  of  the  Flea.  Yet,  in  his 
transitions  from  a song  of  great  dignity 
and  high  seriousness  to  a light  and  even 
humorous  trifle,  Mr.  Eddy  carried  his 
audience  with  him  and  brought  to  each 
song  its  characteristic  beauty  and  a con- 
vincing vitality.  His  singing  is  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  text  in  which  the 
color  of  every  phrase  is  moulded  to  the 
meaning,  and  every  word  shines  through 
in  his  superb  diction. 

On  February  28  Mr.  Raymond  Cerf 
gave  a violin  recital  in  Warner  Con- 
cert Hall.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Hungate  at  the  piano.  In  the  open- 
ing number,  a Sonata  in  G minor,  bv 
Locatelli,  Mr.  Cerf  brought  out  the  pat- 
terns with  fine  clarity.  His  tone  was  full 
and  rich,  his  rhythms  crisp  and  incisive. 
After  the  Mozart  Concerto  in  A major, 
delightful  throughout,  came  a group  of 
five  modern  compositions.  The  anguished 


cry  of  Bloch  in  the  improvisation  Nigun 
from  the  Baal-S hem  Suite,  had  great 

depth.  Stravinsky’s  Pastorale  with  its 
drone  accompaniment  and  muted  string 
was  well  chosen  to  make  vivid  the  con- 
trast of  the  succeeding  number,  Tans- 
man’s  Basso  ostinato.  The  startlingly 
assertive  rhythmic  pattern  of  the  latter 
had  its  foil  in  brittle  syncopations  that 
were  played  with  abandon,  and  gave  one 
the  impression  of  sublimated  jazz.  The 
group  was  concluded  by  the  poetic  Chant 
de  Roxane  by  Szymanowski,  and  the 
brilliant  Scherzo  by  Honegger.  The  final 
number  of  the  program  was  Roussel’s 
Sonata  No.  2,  in  which  this  non-conformist 
gives  voice  to  highly  original  and  poetic 
music.  In  this,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
program,  Mr.  Hungate  shared  in  the 
fine  ensemble,  contributing  much  by  his 
sympathetic  and  vital  playing  of  the 

piano  part. 


Edits  Review 


Allen  Metcalf  Bailey  ’36,  son  of  Flor- 
ence Metcalf  Bailey  ’09,  succeeds  Allan 
Hull  ’35,  son  of  Grover  and  Elizabeth 
Allen  Hull,  both  of  the  Class  of  1908,  as 
editor  of  the  Oberlin  Review  for  1935-36. 

Under  Hull  the  Review  has  had  a not- 
ably successful  year;  and  Bailey  has  been 
one  of  his  most  active  and  indefagitable 
aides. 


Tiger  Claws  Bull-Dog 


Another  of  those  close  “Yale-Princeton” 
classics  was  added  to  the  record  on  March 
21.  This  time  Yale  bit  the  dust,  wPh 
the  Tiger  on  top  to  the  tune  of  22-21. 

Dorothy  Wharton  sank  the  first  basket 
of  the  game  for  Yale.  A few  minutes 
later  Virginia  Deringer  scored  the  first 
pointers  for  Princeton. 

Princeton  then  proceeded  to  sink  three 
more  long  shots,  and  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  saw  the  score  8-2  in  favor  of 
Princeton.  During  the  second  period  the 
Orange  and  Black  held  Yale  to  a near 
standstill,  while  they  garnered  six  addi- 
tional markers. 

At  the  start  of  the  third  quarter,  Mar- 
ion Whallon  and  Jane  Brooks  led  a Yale 
come-back,  which  brought  the  score  up  to 
16-13.  The  final  quarter  was  played  in 
a frenzy  of  cheering,  with  baskets  first 
for  one  side  and  then  the  other,  but  with 
the  Tiger  always  in  the  lead.  At  the 
end  of  the  game,  Yale  spurted  to  within 
one  point  of  their  opponents’  final  score. 

The  usual  stunts,  songs,  parades,  cheer- 
leaders, Women’s  Band,  and  an  exhibition 
of  tumbling  between  halves  served  to 
make  the  occasion  a colorful  one. 

The  new  heads  of  the  chief  organiza- 
tions in  women’s  student  government  were 
aho  announced:  Alice  Crafts  as  president 
of  the  Women’s  League,  succeeding  Eliza- 
beth Bowen;  Elizabeth  Burroughs,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  succeeding  Josephine  Hamilton; 
and  Alice  E.  Blodgett,  succeeding  Janet 
Far  well,  W.  A.  A. 
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Book  Reviews 

Note  of  two  alumni  books  comes  to  us 
from  the  Literary  Supplements  of  recent 
issues  of  the  London  Times. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Story  of  Scot - 
land  in  Stone,  by  a former  member  (1916- 
1925)  of  the  Oberlin  faculty,  Ian  C.  Han- 
nah. The  book  is  illustrated  by  his  wife, 
Edith  Brand  Hannah  ’97. 

Speaking  of  the  Scottish  antiquaries  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  bulk  of  excellent  material  on 
ancient  Scottish  monuments  they  have  left, 
the  Times'  reviewer  comments:  “The  zeil 
of  these  and  other  workers  has  provided 
the  raw  material  from  which  it  is  now 
possible  to  extract  a coup  d'oeil  of  the 
distinctive  place  of  Scotland  in  her  con- 
tribution to  the  general  achievement  of 
medieval  art.  Professor  Hannah’s  book  is 
thus  well-timed,  and,  as  it  is  the  first  in 
the  field,  so  also  it  will  probably  long 
continue  to  hold  its  own ; for  it  has  three 
major  excellences  that  strike  the  reader 
forcibly  even  on  a first  hasty  survey — 
the  author  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
his  subject;  he  has  the  knowledge  and 
ability  to  discuss  the  architectural  anti- 
quities of  Scotland  against  their  proper 
European  background;  and,  above  all,  he 
views  the  buildings  with  the  eye  not 
merely  of  an  archaeologist  but  of  an  art- 
ist. As  a rider  it  may  be  added  that  he 
possesses  a charming  style,  full  of  quaint 
humor  and  spiced  with  criticisms  that  are 
provocative  in  the  right  sense  of  the 
word.” 

Of  the  work  of  Mrs.  Hannah  in  this 
volume,  the  reviewer  says,  “The  book  is 
richly  illustrated,  and  a delightful  fea- 
ture is  the  series  of  drawings  by  the  au- 
thor’s wife,  both  charming  and  faithful.” 
* * * 

As  a memorial  to  Adeline  Belle  Hawes 
’83,  for  thirty-seven  years  a teacher  at 
Wellesley  College,  a collection  of  her  es- 
says has  recently  been  published  by 
Wellesley.  It  is  called  Citizens  of  Long 
Ago,  Essays  on  Life  and  Letters  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  “Her  presentations,” 
says  Professor  Grant  Showerman  in  n 
brief  introduction,  “follow  no  formula, 
but  are  the  natural  and  easy  exposition 
of  one  on  familiar  terms  with  her  evi- 
dence.” 

“It  was  the  human  interest  of  her 
themes,”  says  the  Times'  reviewer, 
“which  attracted  Miss  Hawes;  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  propound  original 
views,  no  references  are  given  to  the 
authorities  cited;  there  are  less  than  ten 
footnotes  in  the  whole  book.  She  had 
read  the  works  of  the  writers  of  the  im- 
perial age  as  mirrors  of  the  life  of  the 
time,  and  she  desired  to  share  her  in- 
terest with  others.  ‘To  understand 
Rome’s  success,’  she  believed,  ‘we  must 
look  beyond  the  few  great  men  who 
stand  far  above  their  contemporaries,  to 
the  ordinary  men  and  women,  for  it  was 
they  who  were  the  real  Roman  people. 
They  were  the  ones  who  kept  the  best 
•of  the  Roman  traditions  alive,  and 


handed  them  on  to  generation  after 
generation.’ 

“These  papers,  indeed,  may  well  send 
readers  back  to  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  the  writers  of  the  early  empire, 
and  then  the  purpose  with  which  they 
were  written  will  have  been  realized.” 

Following  her  retirement  from  Welle- 
sley in  1925,  Miss  Hawes  settled  in 
Rome,  where  she  died  in  1932. 

* * * 

Two  of  our  alumni  have  recently  con- 
tributed books  in  the  field  of  medicine 
and  hygiene.  Community  Hygiene,  a 
text  book  in  the  control  of  the  communic- 
able diseases,  was  issued  this  fall  by  Dr. 
W.  R.  Morrison  ’10  and  Dr.  Lawrence 
Chenoweth  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Growing  out  of  long  teach- 
ing experience  and  class  room  experi- 
mentation in  freshman  hygiene  courses, 
the  book  includes  certain  of  the  broader 
and  more  historical  backgrounds  of  hy- 
giene and  preventive  medicine,  as  well 
as  covers  the  recent  scientific  advances 
and  practices  in  public  health  work  to- 
day. 

Dr.  H.  Waldo  Spiers  ’07  of  Los  Angeles 
has  written  a text  on  broken  bones,  called 
the  Modern  Treatment  of  Fractures.  The 
ai.lhor  is  at  present  professor  of  ortho- 
pedic and  fracture  surgery  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Medical  Evangelists,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  consulting  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  General,  the  Californian  Luth- 
eran, Hollywood,  Good  Samaritan,  White 
Memorial,  and  the  California  Babies 
Hospitals. 

* * a 

Of  interest  to  Oberlinites  should  be 
the  recently  published  Mind,  Self  and 
Society  of  George  H.  Mead  ’83,  edited 
by  Charles  W.  Morris  and  issued  by  the 
Chicago  University  Press. 

“These  posthumous  papers,”  writes 
Sidney  Hook  in  The  Nation , “represent 
the  ripe  fruit  of  one  of  America’s  most 
original,  but  comparatively  neglected, 
philosophers.  They  bring  together  in  sys- 
tematic and  detailed  argument  a series 
of  views  until  now  only  available  in 
truncated  form  in  a scattered  variety  of 
technical  pubPcations.  If  philosophical 
eminence  be  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  a man’s  writings  anticipate  the 
focal  problems  of  a later  day  and  con- 
tain a point  of  view  which  suggests  per- 
suasive solutions  to  many  of  them,  then 
George  Herbert  Mead  has  justly  earned 
the  high  praise  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Dewey  and  Whitehead  as  ‘a  seminal 
mind  of  the  very  first  order’.” 

Dr.  Mead’s  contribution  to  modern 
philosophy,  according  to  this  reviewer, 
has  been  his  account  of  mind  as  a social 
action,  expressed  in  the  interplay  of  ges- 
ture and  symbol.  This  fundamental 
change  of  conception  makes  the  “ideal- 
real”  conflict,  perennial  in  philosophy, 
rather  meaningless.  “If  personal  con- 
sciousness is  neither  logically  nor  tem- 
porally prior  to  social  experience,  but 
built  up  in  11s  out  of  organized  social 
attitudes  and  processes  through  the  mech- 
anism of  language,  then  the  ghosts  .,f 


philosophic  subjectivism  are  finally 
laid.”  Even  science,  according  to  this 
view,  “reports  not  about  physical  things 
as  they  exist  in  their  bare  externality 
but  about  the  world  of  commonly  experi- 
enced things.” 

This  first  volume,  dealing  with  the  lin- 
guistic and  social  groundwork  of  con- 
sciousness, will  be  followed,  it  is  under- 
s'ood,  by  another  or  others,  so  that  the 
whole  body  of  Mead’s  philosophical 
thought  will  ultimately  be  made  avail- 
able to  students  in  this  field.  Dr.  Mead 
died  in  April,  1931. 

* # * 

7 he  preliminary  report  on  domestic 
and  residential  electric  rates,  in  cities 
of  50,000  population  and  over,  was  issued 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  of 
Washington  on  February  2.  The  monu- 
mental task  being  undertaken  by  the 
Commission  this  year  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  William  E.  Mosher  ’99.  Al- 
though this  preliminary  study  is  chiefly 
statistical  in  nature,  the  data  it  presents 
is  highly  significant,  and  has  caused  wide 
public  comment.  The  final  report,  :n- 
terpreting  the  material  and  discussing 
trends,  is  scheduled  to  appear  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 


Calahan,  Senior,  Dies 

Frederick  Paul  Calahan  '35  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  was  found  dead  by  his  house- 
mates at  The  Antlers  the  morning  of  Sun- 
day, March  10.  Death  was  probably 
caused  by  a cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Born  January  25,  1913,  Calahan  gradu- 
ated from  the  South  Bend  High  School 
in  1931,  and  entered  Oberlin  the  follow- 
ing September.  A good  student,  he  was 
taking  his  major  work  in  German.  He 
planned  to  enter  the  ministry. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  an  older 
sister,  Wilma,  and  a younger  brother, 
Richard.  He  was  a nephew  of  Profes- 
sor Louis  E.  Lord. 

Calahan’s  death  is  the  fourth  that  has 
occurred  in  the  Oberlin  student  body  this 
year. 

Goodrich  House,  Recre- 
ational Center 

Goodrich  House,  established  last  year 
as  a social  and  recreational  center  on  the 
Campus,  is  this  year  more  than  holding 
its  own.  During  the  first  semester,  7,490 
students,  men  and  women,  visited  the 
House  for  recreational  purposes. 

The  games  and  facilities  of  Goodrich 
are  slowly  increasing.  The  third  floor, 
now  called  the  “Chicago  room”  by  rea- 
son of  the  generous  donations  of  the  Chi- 
cago Women’s  Club  last  winter,  has  been 
fitted  out  with  ping-pong  tables  and  an 
indoor  hockey  set,  and  is  the  official  game 
room  of  the  House. 

Besides  being  a coeducational  recrea- 
tion center,  Goodrich  also  houses  the 
U 5"  A-  offices  and  activities;  the 
I1i-0 -Hi;  and  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  America. 
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Cagers  Lose  Two, 

Oberlin  42,  Hamilton  35 

Of  something  more  than  ordinary  *n- 
terest  to  the  local  crowd  was  the  contest 
between  the  Butler-coached  Yeomen  quin- 
tet, Saturday,  February  23,  and  the  Ham- 
ilton College  five  from  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
coached  by  none  other  than  Mox  Weber 
’25.  The  friendly  rivalry  of  these  class- 
mates, ex-roommates  and  varsitv-men-of- 
other-days  set  the  tone  of  the  evenings 
game,  which  was  smooth,  fast  and  clean. 
Oberlin’s  chief  advantage  lay  in  the  fact 
that  Craig  Borden,  lanky  sophomore  cen- 
ter who  developed  somewhat  slowly  this 
season,  suddenly  found  himself  and  com- 
pletely outplayed  his  opponent,  netting  to 
points. 

Hamilton’s  passing,  especially  on  their 
long  heaves,  was  very  accurate,  and  their 
defense,  a zone  set-up,  was  for  some  time 
impregnable.  Oberlin’s  passing  was  also 
considerably  improved,  and  the  Yeomen 
were  able  to  make  one  third  of  their  tries 
at  the  basket.  Hamilton  made  the  same 
percentage,  and  outpointed  Oberlin  <n 
fouls. 

Midway  in  the  second  quarter  the  Ham- 
ilton outfit  caught  up  with  the  Crimson, 
and  tied  the  score  at  27.  Woodward  and 
Borden,  however,  soon  restored  the  Yeo- 
men’s lead.  Woodward  was  second  high 
scorer  of  the  evening,  with  11  points. 

Mount  Union  51,  Oberlin  41 

Mount  Union’s  crack  team  got  some- 
thing of  a scare  February  27,  when  a 
visiting  Oberlin  five  stood  them  up  25- 
22  at  the  end  of  the  first  half,  only  to 
lose  headway  during  the  second  period, 
and  go  down  by  ten  points  after  a game 
last-minute  rush  to  close  the  gap. 

Oberlin’s  best  effort  was  expended  dur- 
ing the  first  few  minutes,  the  Yeomen  pil- 
ing up  fourteen  points  to  the  Mounts’  four. 
The  Mounts’  rally,  however,  began  well 
before  the  end  of  the  first  period,  and  at 
the  half  they  were  trailing  by  but  three 
points. 

Ai  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  the 
fouls  fell  thick  and  fast,  and  soon  two 
Mounts  and  three  Oberlin  regulars  were 
put  on  the  bench.  During  the  entire 
game,  Oberlin  was  charged  with  16  fouls, 
and  Mt.  Union  with  21. 

During  this  same  period,  Mount  Union 
was  able  to  sink  10  out  of  21  shots,  while 
Oberlin  was  making  but  5 out  of  24. 
With  but  three  minutes  to  go,  and  the 
score  46-41,  Oberlin  was  unable  to  make 
up  the  difference,  and  the  Mounts  garn- 
ered five  more  points  to  win  by  an  easy 
margin. 

Reserve  49,  Om  ri.in  28 

Oberlin  ended  its  1935  season  with  the 
hardest  team  on  a tough  schedule — West- 
ern Reserve.  And  took  with  good  sports- 
manship a 49-28  beating.  Reserve  had  by 
all  odds  the  finest  basketball  outfit  the 
Yeomen  have  run  across  this  season,  and 
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cue  of  the  best  teams  in  its  history.  The 
play  centered  for  the  most  part  around 
Pontius,  Reserve  pivot  man,  who  garnered 
14  points  himself  and  liberally  handed 
others  to  his  assistants.  Oberlin,  who 
started  the  scoring  and  led  during  the 
first  few  minutes  of  play,  was  unable  ever 
after  to  come  even  within  hailing  distance 
of  the  victorious  Cats. 

* * * 

At  the  end-of-the-season  inventory  of 
players,  the  Crimson  finds  itself  losing  by 
graduation  four  letter-men:  stocky  Al 
Woodward,  1934  football  captain,  who 
has  probably'  been  the  star  of  the  1935 
court  season ; the  Sperry  brothers,  Rog 
and  Russ — Rog  a heady  defense  man, 
Russ  getting  consistently  into  varsity  com- 
petition this  year  for  the  first  time;  and 
Bob  Mallory,  who  first  joined  the  basket- 
ball squad  as  a senior. 

Nucleus  for  1936  are  Lettermen  Dick 
Baetz,  who  has  been  badly  handicapped 
this  season  by  his  knee,  Sammy  Barnes 
and  Craig  Borden,  both  of  them  with  a 
rigorous  year  of  varsity  competition  to 
their  credit,  and  Bill  Cameron,  who  has 
seen  two  years  of  varsity'  service. 


Baseball  Practice  Starts 


Fundamentals  occupied  the  first  week 
or  so  of  spring  practice  for  the  varsity 
diamond  squad  of  thirty,  under  the  tute- 
lage of  Coach  Guy  Throner. 

Frank  Reiter,  husky  backstop  and  win- 
ner of  the  A.  G.  Comings  batting  trophv 
last  year  with  an  average  of  .375,  and 
Captain  Andy  Landis,  steady  first  base- 
man and  dependable  batsman,  are  ex- 
pected to  form  the  mainspring  of  the 
1935  offense. 

Other  veterans  back  in  uniform  include 
Cameron,  shortstop,  Gerbitz,  1934  third 
baseman,  Branigan,  regular  outfielder, 
and  Ludwig  and  Mallory,  who  play  both 
fields.  A goodly  crop  from  last  year’s 
frosh  team  also  have  varsity  aspirations. 

It  is  rumored  that  proceedings  may  be 
started  against  the  College  for  subsidized 
baseball  this  spring — Jerry  Steel,  local 
movie  magnate,  has  offered  a free  ticket 
for  each  and  every  safe  hit  during  the 
1935  season.  Home  runs  will  rate  a 
week’s  pass. 


Fiat  Lux 


Launched  by  Al  Puhan  ’35,  who  acci- 
dentally plucked  one  of  the  Library  table 
lamps  the  other  day  and  was  immediately 
shocked  into  pulling  up  another,  a move- 
ment for  more  and  better  lights  in  that 
sanctum  is  under  way.  If  the  current 
agitation  is  successful,  vale  to  the  greenly 
phosphorescent  mushrooms  that  for  so 
many  years  have  illuminated  Oberlin’s 
road  to  learning. 


Year 

The  Intramural  Division  of  the  Men’s 
Physical  Education  Department  closed 
its  winter  sport  season  on  Friday,  March 
15,  with  its  seventh  annual  big  all-Col- 
lege  show.  Approximately  150  students 
participated  in  the  parade  of  fourteen 
events. 

During  the  seven  years  of  its  existence, 
the  Intramural  Division  has  had  not  only 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education,  but  the  services  of 
a number  of  faculty  members  in  other  de- 
partments, who  have  given  free  instruc- 
tion in  such  sports  as  fencing,  boxing, 
wrestling,  gymnastics,  tumbling  and  golf. 
1 he  students  likewise  have  cooperated, 
and  the  chief  of  the  routine  responsibil- 
ity and  detail  of  the  intramural  work  is 
carried  on  by  an  efficient  corps  of  student 
volunteers.  The  Division  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols  ’11. 

Consider  Ranking 
System 

Following  a four  years’  trial,  the  ranic- 
ing  system  is  again  up  before  the  Ober- 
lin faculty  for  consideration.  A special 
faculty  committee  has  been  appointed  t.> 
make  a re-study  of  the  problem,  and  to 
draw  up  recommendations  for  modifica- 
tion or  change.  These  recommendations 
will  be  brought  before  the  general  faculty 
for  vote. 


Good  Season  For  Track 


Oberlin’s  1935  tracksters  showed  up 
well  in  the  first  test  of  the  season,  the 
indoor  meet  with  Bowling  Green  on 
March  20.  A clean  sweep  of  the  two- 
mile  and  the  mile  relay,  together  with  a 
first  and  a tie  for  second  in  the  high 
jump,  put  the  Kinsey-men  far  in  the  lead 
to  close  with  a final  score  of  61-43. 

Oberlin  set  four  new  records  on  the 
Bowling  Green  track  during  the  course 
of  the  meet:  Carleton  Smith  in  the  shot 
put  (37*3”),  Dick  Fuller  in  the  40-yard 
low  hurdles  (5.1  seconds),  Bows  in  the 
40-yard  dash  (4.5  seconds),  and  Manlove 
in  the  two-mile  (10:28.8).  In  setting  his 
record,  Manlove  lapped  two  of  the  Bowl- 
ing Green  men  three  times. 

Oberlin  also  took  the  mile  and  the  40- 
yard  high  hurdles,  and  tied  for  the  pole 
vault. 

Definitely  out  of  track  for  this  season 
are  Captain  Jim  Holden,  hurdler,  with  a 
torn  knee  cartilage,  and  Murrow  Schwinn, 
half-miler.  With  Don  Williams  unde- 
cided about  coming  out,  Coach  Kinsey 
will  have  to  find  or  manufacture  runners 
for  the  half-mile  event.  Barnes,  Copeland 
and  Weber,  speedsters,  who  have  been 
participating  in  other  varsity  sports  this 
winter,  will  join  the  cinder  stars  at  the 
beginning  of  the  outdoor  season. 
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Controversially  Speaking 


Perhaps  the  potentially  most-controvcr- 
sial-subject-of-the-month  on  the  Oberlin 
Campus  has  been  the  balancing  of  the 
activity  fee  budget  for  1935-36.  After 
long  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Student 
Council,  next  year’s  activity  fee  has  been 
set  at  $13.15  per  student,  a reduction  of 
$1.20  from  this  year’s  figure. 

The  “controversy”  centered  mainly 
around  the  Council’s  decision  to  retain 
the  College  Glee  Clubs  on  the  budget, 
and  to  drop  the  A Cap  pel  la  Choir.  The 
original  vote  had  been  to  drop  the  Glee 
Clubs  as  well  as  the  Choir,  but  the  Coun- 
cil later  reversed  its  action  regarding  th: 
Clubs,  on  the  ground  that  they  repre- 
sented an  activity  of  general  student  in- 
terest, that  they  did  not  use  their  activ- 
ity-fee appropriation  for  their  trips,  nor 
for  exclusive  social  events.  Both  the  Glee 
Clubs  will  therefore  collect  thirty  cents 
apiece  from  each  student  next  year. 

After  one  year  on  the  fee,  the  A Cap- 
pel  la  Choir  was  dropped  from  the  bud- 
get by  the  Council  for  the  following 
stated  reasons:  1)  that  members  of  the 
Choir  receive  one  hours  credit  towards 
graduation,  and  are  not  charged  for  in- 
struction therein;  2)  that  the  Choir  is  an 
announced  course  of  study,  and  therefore 
a Conservatory  responsibility;  and  3)  that 
the  Choir  wished  to  be  included  on  the 
fee  primarily  to  help  finance  a trip,  and 
it  is  against  the  policy  of  the  Student 
Council  to  sanction  the  spending  of  stu- 
dent-fee money  off  the  Campus. 

Chief  addition  to  the  Activity  Fee  far 
1 93 5-3 ^ is  a fifty-cent-per-student  social 
fee,  for  the  joint  use  of  “Rec”  Hall  and 
Goodrich  House.  This  also  caused  some 
question  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
diverted  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of 
Rec”  and  the  further  benefit  of  those  who 
already  dance.  The  Council  assures  us 
not  so  but  far  otherwise. 

* * * 

The  anti-war  conference  has  also  had 
a mild  controversial  aftermath.  The  reso- 
lutions somewhat  hastily  drawn  up  and 
adopted  by  that  gathering  have  come  in 
for  polite  student  ridicule  in  some  quar- 
ters, and  ardent  student  defense  in  others. 
Result:  the  Review  columns  strewn — for 
a day  or  so — with  the  dead  and  dying. 

Still  with  us  is  the  burning  question 
raised  by  one  of  the  Conference  recom- 
mendations— quaintly  classified  under  the 
heading  “Preparedness.”  Shall  Oberlin 
students,  or  shall  they  not,  participate  in 
the  International  Student  Strike  against 
war,  set  for  one  day,  April  12?  This 
momentous  issue  may  in  the  near  future 
confidently  be  expected  to  set  the  Campus 
by  the  ears.  Some  are  saying  that  in 
view  of  Oberlin’s  known  stand  on  war, 
a strike  is  a thought  superfluous;  an- 
other section  of  student  opinion  inquires 
precisely  what  practical  bearing  on  the 
peace  problem  walking  out  of  one’s  eleven 


o’clock  class  would  have;  still  another, 
including  the  N.  S.  L.,  upholds  the  meas- 
ure as  a laudable  demonstration  to  the 
world  at  large  that  the  college  student 
will  stand  no  nonsense  in  the  war  line. 
Watch  the  May  Magazine  for  develop- 
ments in  this  epic  of  the  ages. 

* # * 

Oberlin  is  going  through  the  throes  of 
another  Student  Council  election.  In  'he 
course  of  it,  the  Review  has  invited  the 
various  candidates  to  outline  their  opin- 
ions on:  (1)  the  ranking  system;  (2)  the 
Activity  Fee;  (3)  athletic  emphasis;  (4.) 
the  role  of  the  Student  Council;  (5)  the 
social  situation,  including  dancing  in  :he 
dormitories;  (6)  Oberlin  radical  organi- 
zations and  their  publications;  (7)  the 
future  policy  for  the  use  of  Rec  Hal!; 
and  (8)  a)  salaries  for  the  Olympian 
b)  free  all-college  dances  through  the 
activity  fee,  c)  the  present  cut  system,  d) 
more  strenuous  Frosh-Soph  rivalry,  e) 
fewer  class  officers,  f)  Student  Council 
action  on  the  Campus  cinder  walks,  g) 
later  Saturday  night  “per”,  and  h)  two 
days  before  examinations  instead  of  one 
as  at  present. 

Such  are  the  issues  of  the  1935  cam- 
paign. 


Shorten  School  Year 


Prospective  shortening  of  the  school 
year  will  come  before  the  general  faculty 
soon  after  vacation. 

For  some  time  the  present  length  of  the 
scholastic  year  has  been  subject  to  both 
faculty  and  student  criticism.  A commit- 
tee has  investigated  and  will  report. 
Changes,  if  any  are  made,  will  probably 
not  take  effect  until  year  after  next,  1936- 
37- 


A Cappella  Cancels 
Trip 

After  planning  a tri-State  tour — Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Michigan — for  the  Spring 
Vacation,  the  A Cappella  Choir  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  trip  by  reason  of 
last-minute  cancellations  of  two  of  its  ;m- 
portant  concerts.  This  would  have  been 
the  Choir’s  first  major  venture  away  from 
home  base. 

It  is  hoped  that  arrangements  for  a 
more  extensive  tour  can  be  made  for  next 
year  The  Choir  has  already  sung,  this 
season,  in  Elyria,  Lorain,  and  at  Western 
Reserve  Academy  at  Hudson,  and  plans  to 
arrange  some  Cleveland  concerts  for 
April  and  May.  During  the  brief  ex- 
istence of  this  organization,  it  has  ap- 
peared in  Cleveland  on  a number  of  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  two  seasons  ago  ap- 
peared before  the  Music  Supervisors  Na- 
tional Association  there. 


Athletics  Over  Ten 
Years 

Recent  figures  compiled  by  the  Athletics 
Department  bring  out  the  interesting  fact 
that  over  a ten-year  period,  in  all  inter- 
collegiate sports,  Oberlin  has  had  a record 
of  52  per  cent  wins.  The  Department 
conducts  more  intercollegiate  sports  than 
any  other  college  in  Ohio  or  the  Middle- 
West,  sponsoring  ten  branches  of  activity. 
These  are  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
track,  cross-country,  soccer,  tennis,  golf, 
fencing  and  swimming.  Besides  the  figure 
of  52  wins  in  all  contests  played,  the  per- 
centage of  victories  in  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence is  56. 

Tennis  has  been  the  most  uniformly 
“successful”  sport,  with  wins  in  88.8  per 
cent  of  Conference  matches  and  in  73.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  encounters. 
Soccerites  have  won  84.6  per  cent  of  their 
games  abroad,  and  75  per  cent  in  the 
Conference.  Track  and  cross  country, 
usually  rated  Oberlin’s  best  sports,  actual- 
ly are  three-four  on  the  list.  In  track  we 
have  won  64  per  cent  of  our  Conference 
meets  during  the  ten  years,  with  four  Big 
Six  Championships  in  the  last  six  years. 
The  percentage  of  ten-year  cross-country 
wins,  70,  has  been  accompanied  by  five 
Cross  Country  Championships  in  the  last 
six  years. 

In  football,  over  a ten-year  period, 
Oberlin  has  won  47  out  of  77  games,  or 
better  than  61  per  cent.  Golf,  a fairly 
recent  sport,  records  nine  matches  won 
and  ten  lost.  Basketball  and  baseball  run 
fairly  close,  with  nearly  40  per  cent  of 
their  games  won.  Swimming  has  been 
least  successful  with  only  two  out  of  fif- 
teen pool  meets  captured  thus  far.  Fenc- 
ing, latest  addition  to  the  intercollegiate 
family,  has  returned  one  victory  since  its 
inclusion  on  a varsity  basis  last  year. 

A well-defined  Oberlin  policy  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics  has  been  to  offer  the 
opportunity  for  intercollegiate  participa- 
tion to  as  many  students  as  possible,  since 
different  types  of  men  are  interested  in 
different  types  of  sport.  As  a result  of 
this  policy,  over  50  per  cent  of  each  -jf 
the  two  most  recent  graduating  classes 
(men)  have  been  active  members  of  var- 
sity squads.  This  ratio,  according  to  Dr. 

J.  II.  Nichols  of  the  Athletics  Department, 
is  very  unusual,  and  is  probably  as  large 
as  that  of  any  college  in  the  country.  In 
most  State  universities  the  proportion  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

It  is  this  policy  that  accounts  for  the 
inclusion,  at  Oberlin,  of  all  sports  in 
which  there  is  a student  interest.  By 
limiting  activities  to  the  four  major 
sports,  the  size  of  each  squad  might  he 
somewhat  augmented,  with  perhaps  a 
consequent  rise  in  the  standard  of  ability. 
Oberlin  s method,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
lows the  student  to  participate  in  the  sport 
he  most  enjoys,  without  reference  to  its 
"spectator  interest.” 
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Alumni  Opinion:  Letters  to  the  Editor 


Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

March  24,  1935. 
The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Reading  your  editorial  on  “The  He- 
roic Temper”  in  the  March  number,  I 
was  interrupted  just  after  turning  to 
page  173.  When  I took  up  the  open 
magazine  again  my  eye  fell  first  on  the 
opposite  page  and  Professor  Savage’s 
article  on  ‘'Oberlin  College  Athletics.” 

I was  deep  in  his  statement  of  the  ath- 
letic ideals  that  brought  him  to  Ober- 
lin before  it  came  over  me  that  I had 
started  to  read  something  else.  Then 
came  the  thought,  “Isn’t  this  a very 
good  answer  to  the  complaint  that  Ober- 
lin has  lost  its  pioneering  spirit?” 

Don’t  tell  me  that  idealism  in  college 
athletics  is  but  a feeble  successor  to 
Anti-slavery  or  the  Anti-saloon  League. 
As  a worth-while  achievement  for  an 
educational  institution  it  might  well 
rank  higher  than  either.  If  some  of  us 
have  never  been  quite  clear  in  our 
minds  about  the  rank  in  athletic  hon- 
esty which  the  Carnegie  report  gave  to 
Oberlin,  we  are  still  loyal  enough  to 
feel  that  the  ideal  was  there  and  to  give 
credit  to  the  Oberlin  administration  for 
a real  pioneering  step  in  athletic  policy 
well  worthy  of  her  history. 

In  a Southern  city  some  years  ago  we 
were  shocked  to  find  the  minister  of  a 
little  Congregational  church,  himself  a 
product  of  the  Moody  Institute,  holding 
up  Oberlin  and  President  King  as  sym- 
bolic of  Modernism  and  Godlessness, 
synonymous  terms  in  his  vocabulary. 
This  was  encouraging,  too,  and  surely 
a sounder  cause  for  pride  in  Oberlin 
than  some  of  the  theological  foibles  cf 
the  pioneering  Fathers. 

So  long  as  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
free  discussion  of  social,  economic  and 
political  questions,  may  we  be  pardoned 
for  feeling  less  concern  about  Oberlin’s 
failure  to  take  a radical  stand  in  such 
matters  than  about  her  position  in  the 
changing  world  of  education.  Is  she 
resting  on  her  reputed  high  scholastic 
standards  of  twenty  years  ago?  Is  the 
grading  system  to  be  the  sum  of  her  con- 
tribution to  the  new  interest  in  scholar- 
ship which  is  upsetting  established  prac- 
tices in  colleges  all  over  the  country? 
Maybe  Harvard  and  Chicago  are  all 
wrong  with  their  radical  innovations, 
and  Oberlin  is  again  showing  her  inde- 
pendent and  pioneering  spirit  in  stand- 
ing out  against  crack-brained  novelty  for 
novelty’s  sake. 

At  any  rate  some  of  us  are  more  in- 
terested in  her  policy  in  such  matters — 
and  let  that  include  athletics,  college 
journalism  and  all  the  rest  of  the  extra- 
curricular as  well  as  the  curricular  ac- 
tivities— than  that  she  should  take  a 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic muddle. 

(Signed)  J.  M.  METCALF. 


March  23,  1935. 

The  Editor  of 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  March  issue  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, under  the  caption  “Thank  You, 
Mr.  Hearst,”  prints  in  sarcastic  vein  a 
comment  on  an  editorial  in  Mr.  Hearst’s 
Washington  Herald  exposing  activities 
of  those  in  this  country  seeking  to  facil- 
itate the  attendance  of  American  teach- 
ers at  a summer  session  of  the  Moscow 
State  University.  In  this  Hearst  edi- 
torial President  Wilkins  was  named  as  a 
member  of  the  advisory  organization 
which  sponsors  this  movement. 

I read  the  Hearst  editorial  at  the 
time  it  appeared.  I then  saw  and  now 
see  nothing  therein  to  sneer  at.  Yet  the 
Alumni  Magazine  column  does  that  and 
nothing  more.  The  Alumni  Magazine 
prints  not  a word  of  justification  for  the 
movement  which  Mr.  Hearst  condemns. 

When  every  source  indicative  of  au- 
thenticity points  to  the  fact  that  the 
Moscow  State  University  is  nothing  but 
a government-directed  instrument  for  the 
spread  of  Soviet  propaganda,  it  is  per- 
fectly silly  to  suppose  that  American 
teachers  attending  that  University  will 
gain  anything  but  a lop-sided  picture  of 
the  Russian  experiment,  or  gather  in- 
formation which  is  not  hand-sifted  by  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  It  is  truly  amazing  that 
those  who  profess  a love  of  academic 
freedom  should  form  an  organization  to 
promote  a trans-Atlantic  pilgrimage  by 
American  teachers  to  an  institution 
where  because  of  strict  governmental 
control  there  is  not  even  a glimmer  of 
academic  freedom. 

I do  not  think  that  Mr.  Hearst  needs 
any  defense  in  his  present  campaign 
against  communism  in  colleges  and  else- 
where. It  is  his  opponents  who  should 
be  on  the  defensive,  and  I am  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  he  isn’t  telling  a few 
plain  truths  which  Oberlin  College  might 
do  well  to  think  about  instead  of  ridi- 
cule. 

I had  this  same  thought  in  mind  when 
I read  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  that  the  Oberlin  fac- 
ulty had  formally  “recognized”  an  Ober- 
lin Chapter  of  the  National  Student 
League  after  a “careful  study”  which 
had  disclosed  that  the  headquarters  or- 
ganization of  the  League  was  commu- 
nistic. This  was  hard  to  understand.  I 
had  always  supposed  that  Oberlin  Col- 
lege regarded  communism  as  wrong  in 
theory  and  practice,  and  I had  a well- 
founded  belief  that  in  my  day  at  the 
College  the  faculty  would  have  been  as 
loath  to  officially  “recognize”  a society 
advocating  communism  as  it  would  a 
college  society  for  the  advancement  of 
polygamy,  atheism  or  slavery.  Times 
must  have  changed,  and  “academic  free- 


dom” must  be  getting  perilously  close  to 
“academic  license.” 

I think  I know  the  answer  which  will 
be  attempted  to  what  I have  already 
said.  It  will  be  predicated  upon  a plea 
for  “academic  freedom.”  But  the  pres- 
ent issue  goes  beyond  that.  Real  aca- 
demic freedom  is  an  ideal  which  should 
be  wholeheartedly  defended,  but  when 
academic  freedom  is  used  to  cloak  de- 
structive propaganda,  then  it  is  time  for 
those  with  any  claim  to  decency  and 
common  sense  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
in  vigorous  opposition. 

If  I did  not  have  some  interest  in 
Cberlin  I would  not  be  writing  this  let- 
ter. Oberlin  and  its  traditions  have 
had  a place  in  the  affections  of  the  Hall 
family  for  no  less  than  four  generations. 
I am  sorry  that  my  own  interest  at  this 
juncture  must  take  the  form  of  outspoken 
criticism. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  JOHN  M.  HALL. 

Productive  Work 
By  the  Faculty 

A new  pamphlet,  Productive  Work  hy 
the  Oberlin  Faculty,  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  College.  It  is  based  largely  upon 
the  addresses  made  by  Dr.  Harry  N. 
Holmes  of  the  Chemistry  Department  be- 
fore the  New  York  Chapter  of  alumni, 
and  before  the  Pittsburgh  group. 

In  a little  over  a year  (1934  plus) 
Oberlin  faculty  have  published  or  com- 
pleted thirty  books,  with  thirty-two  more 
in  preparation;  have  published  or  com- 
pleted at  least  thirty-two  research  papers 
with  forty-six  research  projects  in  prog- 
ress; a member  of  the  Conservatory  staff 
has  completed  one  symphony  which  has 
won  first  prize  in  a national  contest,  with 
a second  symphony  in  progress;  a num- 
ber of  the  Conservatory  faculty  have  giv- 
en recitals. 

The  pamphlet  will  be  distributed 
through  the  Admissions  Office. 


Negro  Leader 


The  little-known  career  of  James  Mil- 
ton  Turner  ’55-’56,  Missouri  slave  who 
became  the  first  Negro  to  serve  in  the 
United  States  diplomatic  corps,  was  re- 
viewed by  Irving  Dillard  in  a recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Journal  of  Negro  History. 

Turner,  born  a slave  in  1840,  was 
“bought  free”  by  his  father.  After  the 
Civil  War  he  promoted  Negro  education 
in  Missouri,  later  founded  Lincoln  In- 
stitute (now  Lincoln  University)  at  Jef- 
ferson City,  and  in  1871  was  appointed 
Minister  Resident  and  Consul  General  in 
Liberia.  After  returning  to  the  United 
Stales  he  championed  the  cause  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Southwest,  winning  a 
$75,000  appropriation  from  Congress  for 
his  work.  The  author  of  the  article 
ranks  Turner  with  Frederick  Douglass 
and  Booker  T.  Washington  as  a leader 
of  his  race. 
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Alumni  Fund 


During  the  month  of  March,  eighty- 
one  new  pledges,  totalling  three  hundred 
and  eighty-one  dollars,  were  added  to 
the  growing  Alumni  Fund.  The  Fund 
to  date,  exclusive  of  untransferred 
pledges  to  the  Living  Endowment  Union, 
amounts  to  slightly  better  than  thirty- 
two  hundred  dollars. 

Class  of  1879 

Ida  Hull  Barber,  Julia  Coates  King. 

Class  of  1888 
Agnes  Fairchild  Kirshner. 

Class  of  1S89 
Mary  M.  Cumings. 

Class  of  1896 
Grace  D.  Weston. 

Class  of  1899 

Jessie  A.  Caughey,  Alice  Sinclair 
Dodge,  Laura  I.  Hoadley,  Nellie  I.  Reed. 

Class  of  1900 
Stella  C.  Norton. 

Class  of  1901 

Earl  F.  Adams,  Edwin  W.  Brouse, 
Florence  Stiles  Cheney. 

Class  of  1903 
Sarah  Sanborn  Partridge. 

Class  of  1904 
Alma  G.  Stokey. 

Class  of  1906 
Trafton  M.  Dye. 

Class  of  1908 

Ruth  Bullock  Boynton,  Mary  McIn- 
tosh Bridge,  Mabel  F.  Hunt,  Lulu  Houser, 
Frank  O.  Koehler,  Mabel  G.  Whiting. 

Class  of  1910 

H.  Deane  Phillips,  Ida  Henderson 
Phillips,  Laurel  E.  Yeamans. 

Class  of  1911 

Mamie  Wenk  Bendt,  G.  Henry  Bir- 
red, Ethel  Brubaker,  Charlotte  T.  Clarke, 
Edward  W.  Cross,  Bennett  M.  Hollo- 
well,  Charles  S.  Howe  (h),  Ruth  Ingram, 
Will  F.  Lyon,  Aaron  L.  Mercer,  Maud 
Morlock,  Robert  J.  Riggs,  Hally  M.  Scott, 
Maude  White  Stewart,  Augusta  Jewitt 
Street,  Lee  M.  Terrill. 

Class  of  1912 

Alice  Barber  Lorenz,  Elmina  R. 
Lucke. 

Class  of  1913 

Mary  Blackford  Fowler,  J.  Paul 
Munson. 

Class  of  1914 

Emma  M.  Ellsworth,  Mark  M.  Heald, 
Theodore  O.  Wedel. 

Class  of  1915 

Clare  E.  Bell,  Martin  Dodge,  S.  May 
Eakin,  Amy  M.  Hemsing,  Esther  Bald- 
win Heskett,  Frances  V.  Long,  Nathan 
Mack,  Grace  A.  Rice,  Merritt  A.  Vick- 
ery, Laura  Root  Vickery,  Madge  Alice 
Ward. 

Class  of  1916 

Lelia  B.  Heimbach,  J.  Brackett  Lewis. 

Class  of  1917 

Mary  Vanderhoof  Mulhauser. 

Class  of  1918 
Mabel  B.  Walker. 

Class  of  1919 
LaMoille  V.  Pugh. 

Class  of  1920 
Josephine  Dunn. 

Class  of  1921 

Geraldine  Beard,  Helen  Williams  Le- 
Pontois. 

Class  of  1922 

Evadne  VonBockern  Longbon. 


Class  of  1923 
Helen  L.  Kintner. 

Class  of  1924 
Karl  LI.  Aughenbaugh. 

Class  of  1925 

Sydney  K.  Bunker,  Marion  Roth  de- 
Vyver,  Erwin  W.  Griswold,  Rosalie  C. 
Hohier,  Eleanor  B.  Hamilton,  Allyn  J. 
Waterman,  Anna  LeRoy  Waterman. 
Class  of  1927 

Helen  Shultz  Cobaugh,  Marion  C. 
Forbes,  Paul  E.  Lies. 

Class  of  1929 

L.  Grace  Evans  (m). 

Class  of  1930 

Sara  Bennett  Campbell,  Virginia  H. 
Thatcher,  Thomas  W.  Williams. 

Class  of  1931 

Margaret  E.  Stevens,  Willard  F. 
Warch. 

Class  of  1932 

M.  Ellen  Birnie,  Lois  E.  Bradley,  Amy 
A.  Kremers. 

Class  of  1933 

Frederick  F.  Bauer,  Lionel  Lightner, 
F.  Marjorie  Meriam. 

Class  of  1934 

Mary  D.  Brown,  Ruth  Burkholder,  E. 
Harriet  Gipson,  Gretchen  Hoornstra, 
John  Lydenberg,  Mary  C.  Noss,  Lucybelle 
Pope,  Lois  M.  Schoonover,  Elizabeth  D. 
Snow. 


Scholarship  Winners 


The  ten  sophomore  men  who  will  as 
juniors  retain  the  scholarships  they  first 
held  as  freshmen,  were  announced  March 
7.  They  are  Fred  Brewster,  Rodney 
Brown,  Paul  Cooper,  John  Kleinschmidt, 
John  Lupton,  Alfred  Meese,  Julius  Mol- 
nar,  John  Ranney,  Laurence  Perrine  and 
Thomas  Lewis. 

Beginning  in  1930,  the  College,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Amos  Miller  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  has  offered  twenty 
scholarships  annually  to  promising  fresh- 
man men.  At  first  for  the  four  full  years, 
these  scholarships  are  now  awarded  for 
two.  During  the  transition  period,  twenty 
scholarships  were  offered  to  one  class  for 
the  first  two  years,  half  to  be  continued 
to  the  ten  men  of  highest  standing  through 
the  junior  and  senior  years.  Since  the 
Class  of  1937  was  the  only  one  affected 
by  this  plan,  the  group  of  ten  named 
above  represents  the  first  choice  under  it. 
Next  year  the  highest  ten  of  the  original 
group  of  twenty  men  will  be  appointed 
to  carry  the  scholarships  during  their 
senior  year. 


New  Mark 


A new  local  record  was  made  in  the 
high  jump  by  a freshman,  George  Robin- 
son, in  the  annual  frosh-soph  indoor  track 
competition.  The  new  record,  6’  1”,  wipes 
out  the  old  indoor  mark  of  6’  5-8”  set 
in  1914.  The  leap  fell  short  only  by  a 
half  inch  of  the  local  outdoor  record,  held 
by  Harvey  and  set  in  1914. 


Lorain  County  Arts 
and  Crafts 

A competitive  exhibition  of  arts  and 
crafts  in  Lorain  County,  thought  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  county’s  history,  is 
being  held  April  25-28  at  the  Oberlin  Art 
Museum. 

The  contest,  open  to  all  professional 
and  amateur  artists  in  Lorain  County, 
will  award  first  and  second  places  and 
honorable  mention  in  the  following  classi- 
fications: painting,  oil  or  water  color; 
freehand  drawing  and  sketching;  design- 
ing, illustrating  and  lettering;  etchings, 
dry  points  and  silhouettes;  w'ood  and 
linoleum  cuts;  sculpture,  stone  or  metal; 
wood-carving;  bookbinding  and  leather- 
wTork;  ornamental  metal-work;  jewelry; 
pottery  and  china  painting;  batik  and 
other  dyeing;  embroidery  and  lace-mak- 
ing; weaving;  photography. 

The  proposed  exhibit  is  but  one  of  sev- 
eral of  unusual  interest  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  Besides  the  famed  exhibit  of 
artistic  objects  from  the  5-  and  10-cent 
store,  the  Museum  has  shown  paintings 
and  sketches  by  the  important  American 
artist,  Thomas  Benton,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Ferargil  Galleries,  New  York 
City;  an  important  collection  of  paintings 
by  contemporary  American  artists,  also 
from  the  Ferargil ; and  the  May  Show 
will  this  year  feature  the  work  of  the 
distinguished  contemporary  Mexican 
group.  The  Mexican  exhibit  is  circulated 
by  the  College  Art  Association. 


News-Letter 


A small  eight-page  pictorial  Alumni 
News-Letter  will  be  sent  out  during  the 
first  week  in  April.  Issued  by  the  Col- 
lege Publicity  Bureau,  it  is  to  go  to  ^ 3 1 
alumni.  Don’t  put  yours  in  the  ■waste- 
basket  under  the  impression  that  it  is  ad 
vertising. 


Debate  Takes  To 
The  Air 

With  the  development  of  aviation,  de- 
bate seems  to  have  taken  a new  lease  on 
life.  Witness  the  headlined  heroes — 
Irvin,  Jorgensen  and  Nelson — who  took 
a six-day  tour  to  Washington  and  points 
east  via  air.  They  engaged  in  debates 
with  American  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond. 

Van  Junge,  Mayer  and  Philips  have 
now  embarked  on  a debate  tour  of  South- 
ern Michigan,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  are  encountering  Hillsdale,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  College  of  the  City  of 
Detroit.  The  subject  for  debate  on  this 
trip,  as  on  the  Eastern,  concerned  some 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  peace. 
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Advocates  Education 


Bishop  David  Henry  Sims  ’09,  t’i2,  re- 
cently appointed  to  a bishopric  in  South 
Africa,  has  made  a good  beginning  in  his 
work  there.  Addressing  in  January  the 
African  People’s  Organization  Conference 
in  Capetown,  his  remarks  were  reported 
at  length  in  both  of  the  Capetown  dailies, 
and  by  one  of  the  papers  commented  on 
editorially. 

Bishop  Sims  turned  the  tables  by  mak- 
ing a plea  for  the  education  of  the  Euro- 
peans in  South  Africa.  “Thousands  hon- 
estly believe,”  he  said,  “that  the  non- 
Europeans  are  satisfied  with  their  present 
status  . . . History  has  shown  that  unless 
the  dominant  group  lifts  the  subject 
group,  the  subject  group  pulls  the  other 
down.” 

Among  the  other  points  urged  by  the 
Bishop  were  better  cooperation  between 
the  two  races,  more  education  for  the 
non-Europeans,  and  birth  control. 


Buffalo  Luncheon 


Buffalo  members  of  Oberlin  Alumnae 
Association  at  a luncheon  March  23  at 
the  Town  Club,  discussed  co-operation 
with  the  Oberlin  College  Women’s  Glee 
Club  which  is  giving  a concert  in  the 
Parkside  Lutheran  Church  Sunday  eve- 
ning, March  31. 

Miss  Ruth  Houston  ’15  described  cus- 
toms and  conditions  in  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador.  Mrs.  Outhbert  B.  Fraser 
(Jean  Logue  ’20)  presided. 

Also  attending  the  luncheon  were:  Mes- 
dames  W.  Robert  Bayer  (Dorothy  Ayl- 
ward  c’i2-’i3),  George  N.  Jack  (R.  Dell 
Close  ’95),  Clarence  D.  Ferguson  (Bessie 
Morley  ’06),  John  L.  Stuhr  (Ruth  E. 
Gombel  ’28),  Harry  A.  Bliss  (Esther 
Porter  ’17),  Henry  A.  Fruauff  (Marion  B. 
Voss  c’i9-’23),  Harold  W.  Hill  (Flor- 


ence Thompson  ’17),  Karl  W.  Strauss 
(Gertrude  L.  Thompson  ’17),  J.  Francis 
Harter  (Lillian  Unholz  ’20),  and  Thomas 
Neill. 

The  Misses  Evelyn  M.  Noxsel  ’24, 
Vidian  Jack  ’22,  Mary  H.  Krieg  ’17, 
Phillis  M.  Keeney  c’31,  Anna  R.  Jamison 
’17,  Gertrude  L.  Brockett  ’30,  Eleanor  V. 
Morgan  c'27-’29,  Edith  Duncan  c’33  of 
Newfane  and  Harriet  Stanbro  ’28  of  East 
Aurora. — P.  M.  K. 


Varied  Fare  For  March 


Among  the  “outside”  speakers  who 
came  to  the  Oberlin  Campus  during 
March  have  been:  Dr.  Karl  Heim,  on  the 
Haskell  Foundation;  Mr.  Abraham  Eps- 
tein, executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Association  for  Social  Security;  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Needham  of  Cambridge,  England, 
scientist,  on  the  Mead-Swing  Founda- 
tion; Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  Special 
Representative  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration:  Rev.  Dil worth  Lupton  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  and  Dr.  Har- 
old C.  Phillips  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Cleveland,  for  student  vesper 
services;  Mr.  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  English 
journalist,  on  “Twenty  Years  After”;  Dr. 
James  H.  Nicol  of  Beirut,  Syria;  and 
Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye,  for  the  Anti-War 
Conference  March  2. 


Zoology  Demonstration 


A good  show  was  put  on  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Zoology  Department,  Satur- 
day, March  23,  in  the  form  of  a thirty- 
three-exhibit  Demonstration.  It  was  spon- 
sored by  the  M.  M.  Metcalf  Club. 

Thirty  high  schools  in  surrounding 
towns  were  invited  to  visit  the  Demon- 
stration, and  more  than  250  high  school 
students  and  teachers  attended. 


Does  Crime  Pay? 


An  ingratiating  young  crook  presented 
himself  in  Oberlin  on  Friday,  March  8, 
posing  as  an  alumnus  and  appropriating 
the  name  of  “Kaufman.”  He  had  two 
checks,  one  for  $200,  another  pay-to-the- 
order-of.  These,  somewhat  to  the  young 
man’s  disappointment,  no  doubt,  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Peoples’  Bank  and  the 
College  Treasurer’s  office  tentatively,  for 
deposit,  but  not  for  withdrawal  or  for 
cash  until  further  investigation  could  he 
made.  He  did  not  let  this  temporary  set- 
back dampen  his  ardor,  however. 

With  “$200”  in  the  bank,  Mr.  “Kauf- 
man” then  visited  the  Jones  Floral  Com- 
pany. He  was  to  be  married  the  follow- 
ing evening  in  First  Church,  it  seemed — 
to  an  alumna — and  wanted  the  church 
suitably  decorated.  Cost,  paid  by  check, 
$125.  The  “alumnus”  next  went  to  the 
Inn  and  arranged  for  a charming  dinner- 
party after  the  wedding.  Called  from 
the  Inn  back  to  Jones’  to  pay  his  sales 
tax,  the  bridegroom  ordered  additional 
table  decorations  for  the  Inn,  and  then, 
inevitably — made  out  a check  for  $9.00 
over  the  bill,  and  was  given  the  differ- 
ence in  cash.  Upon  investigation,  of 
course,  the  account  on  which  the  original 
$200  check  was  drawn  was  entirely  myth- 
ical. 

There  are  other  ramifications  to  the 
story — arrangements  with  the  church,  an 
appointment  (not  kept)  to  look  at  wed- 
ding rings,  several  visits  to  the  bank.  In 
short,  a hard  day's  work.  And,  as  the 
Review  sagely  remarks,  “all  for  some  nine 
dollars.” 


Seventy-Fifth  Anniver- 
sary of  News-Tribune 

March  marks  the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  local  Oberlin  news-paper,  The 
News-Tribune.  The  News  was  founded 
in  1 860,  the  year  of  the  beginning  of  ihe 
Civil  War,  and  was  early  imbued  with 
the  anti-slavery  spirit  and  strong  in  the 
Northern  cause.  “Who  knows,”  says  an 
early  editorial,  “but  that  the  throes  of 
mortal  strife  which  began  at  Sumter  are 
the  signs  of  our  country’s  regeneration?” 
Thirty-four  years  later  the  Oberlin 
Tribune  came  into  existence,  and  the  two 
papers  lived  their  own  lives  until  1930, 
when  a merger  was  formed.  For  the  last 
few  years  the  News-Tribune  has  been  is- 
sued as  a semi-weekly. 

To  commemorate  its  75th  year,  a forty- 
eight  page  edition  was  issued  March  29 
bv  Editor  Carl  W.  Kinney  and  Manager 
W.  II.  Phillips. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  West  Col- 
lege Street  about  1880,  when  the  Oberlin 
News  was  already  twenty  years  old. 
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Chicago  Hears  Dr. 
Taylor 

A goodly  group  of  Oberlinites  gathered 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  24,  in  the 
Tower  Ballroom  of  the  Stevens  Hotel 
in  Chicago,  to  meet  their  fellow-mem- 
bers of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association 
of  Illinois,  and  to  greet  Professor  Lloyd 
W.  Taylor  of  the  Physics  Department  of 
the  College.  A reception  preceded  a 
short  business  meeting  conducted  by  the 
president,  George  R.  Hemingway,  Jr., 
’29.  Duane  Branigan  c’34  played  three 
piano  solos,  and  Mr.  Hemingway  intro- 
duced Professor  Taylor,  who  presented 
some  interesting  facts  linking  Elisha 
Gray  and  Oberlin  with  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell  and  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
phone. The  audience  was  both  impressed 
by  and  appreciative  of,  the  speaker’s 
presentation  of  his  subject,  and  his  en- 
thusiasm. A final  social  hour  closed  the 
meeting  for  another  year. 

Chapter  officers  for  1935  were  elected 
as  follows:  Joseph  Stocker  ’24,  president; 
Edward  Priebe,  Jr.,  ’29,  vice  president; 
Ruth  G.  Nichols  ’03,  secretary;  Grace 
Hastings  Richardson  ’io,  assistant  secre- 
tary; John  Ross  Curtis  ’31,  treasurer; 
Edwin  H.  Abbott  ex’91,  T.  Nelson  Met- 
calf ’12,  Mrs.  Frances  Church  VanPelt 
’23,  Harriet  Reid  ’32,  C.  Dean  Wells  ’10, 
executive  committee;  Mrs.  Mary  Plumb 
Millikan  ’93,  counselor  for  one  year; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Bullock  Boynton  ’08,  counselor 
for  two  years. 

— G.  FI.  R. 


Benefit  Bridge 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  March  16,  the 
Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago  gave 
a Benefit  Bridge  on  behalf  of  the  scholar- 
ship aid  fund  at  Oberlin.  The  party  was 
held  in  the  Church  House  of  Pilgrim  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Oak  Park.  Miss 
Viola  Hayward  ’30  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  arrangements,  and  was  as- 
sisted by  a group  of  Oak  Park  hostesses. 

— L.  S.  P. 

New  Officers  For 
Los  Angeles 

New  officers  for  the  Los  Angeles  Oher- 
lin  chapter  (Southern  California)  were 
elected  at  an  alumni  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary  23.  They  are:  president,  William  G. 
Jackson  ’12;  vice  president  and  program 
chairman,  Mildred  M.  Blair  ’21;  secre- 
tary, Flenry  Siemens  ’04;  assistant  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Esther  Parsons  Fullenwider 
’16;  treasurer,  Cedric  E.  Johnson  ’90; 
social  chairman,  Gertrude  H.  Mount 
k’14;  publicity  chairman,  J.  Holmes 
Ford  ’13;  historian,  Mrs.  Mildred  Leader 
Moses  k’15. 


Washington  Guests 

The  fourth  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Washington  Oberlin  Alumnae,  held  on 
March  19th  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  was  a 
very  pleasant  occasion,  for  not  only  was 
there  a large  number  in  attendance  but 
we  had  with  us,  as  guests  of  honor,  Miss 
Klingenhagen  and  Dean  McAfee.  Classes 
in  every  decade  since  1865  were  repre- 
sented, Mrs.  Celia  Durand  '6 5 being  the 
oldest  alumna  present,  but  Mrs.  Mary  R. 
Meriwether  ’70  running  her  a close 
second;  and  Betty  Harding  and  Mary 
Brown  representing  the  Class  of  1934. 
Miss  McAfee  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  the  Oberlin  women  of  today,  their 
interests  and  their  problems.  I am  sure 
the  Oberlin  women  of  yesterday  went 
?way  feeling  that  the  Oberlin  women 
of  today  have  a sympathetic  and  under- 
standing counselor  and  friend  in  Miss 


“Much  Ado”  Chosen 
For  Commencement 

With  the  choice  of  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  for  1935,  the  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion has  swung  back  to  the  Shakespear- 
ian tradition  for  its  Commencement  plays. 
Succeeding  the  memorable  1932  produc- 
tion of  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  and  the  Cen- 
tennial choice  of  The  Tempest,  the  Dra- 
matic Association  last  year  broke  the  spell 
with  the  performance  of  Galsworthy’s 
Joy.  This  year  Shakespeare  comes  into 
his  own  again. 

The  play  will  be  directed  by  J.  Stanton 
McLaughlin  of  the  English  Department, 
who  with  the  Association  has  recently 
completed  a successful  production  of 
Moon  In  the  Yellow  River,  by  Denis 
Johnston. 

The  newly-revised  constitution,  adopted 
by  the  Dramatic  group,  provides  for  two 
classes  of  members — apprentices,  all  stu- 
dents who  have  worked  on  productions 
during  the  year  or  who  have  qualified 
for  acting  through  try-outs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term,  and  key-members, 
elected  after  spring  vacation  from  the  ap- 
prentice class,  on  the  basis  of  active  par- 
ticipation and  interest.  Key  members  will 
be  eligible  for  some  appropriate  emblem 
or  pin. 


Bequest  to  College 


Oberlin  College  has  been  made  a resi- 
duary legatee  under  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Ferdinand  V.  Hayden  of  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Hayden,  who  died  last  September, 
was  the  widow  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  V.  Hay- 
den ’50,  distinguished  naturalist,  surgeon 
and  geologist,  and  a pioneer  in  the  gov- 
ernmental geological  survey.  It  was  part- 
ly through  Dr.  Hayden’s  efforts  that  Yel- 
lowstone Park  was  established  as  a na- 
tional sanctuary.  He  died  in  1888. 


Kate  Winship  Morrison 


Mrs.  Kate  Winship  Morrison  was  born 
at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  on  January  29, 
1863,  and  died  at  Chicago  on  February 
20,  1935. 

When  she  was  a young  girl  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Conneaut;  as  Kate  Hall 
Winship  she  entered  the  Oberlin  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  in  1881.  Following  her 
graduation  in  1885  she  was  retained  as 
instructor  of  singing.  After  two  years  she 
went  abroad  for  a year’s  study,  and  then 
returned  to  Oberlin  where  she  continued 
to  teach  until  1916.  In  1889  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Charles  Walthall  Morrison,  pro- 
fessor of  pianoforte.  They  had  one 
daughter,  Helen  (Mrs.  Robert  J.  Riggs) 
’12. 

In  1902  Mr.  Morrison  became  Director 
of  the  Conservatory.  His  success  in  this 
position  was  greatly  enhanced  by  Mrs. 
Morrison’s  wisdom,  tact  and  charm.  Up- 
on Mr.  Morrison’s  retirement  in  1924  the 
Morrisons  lived  in  France  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  then  returned  to  build  a home 
in  Coconut  Grove,  Florida.  Here  Mr. 
Morrison  died  in  1927. 

During  the  last  eight  years  of  her  life, 
Mrs.  Morrison  made  several  visits  to  her 
sisters,  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Kimball  of  Ips- 
wich, Mass.,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Dewey  of  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Downes  of 
Cleveland,  and  spent  some  time  with  her 
daughter.  Her  home,  however,  was  Ober- 
lin, and  her  many  friends  always  wel- 
comed her  return. 

The  words  which  accompanied  the 
spray  of  roses  and  lilies  sent  by  the  Con- 
servatory perhaps  best  express  the  affec- 
tion and  esteem  in  which  she  was  held 
by  all  who  knew  her:  “A  loving  tribute 
to  one  who  was  a beautiful  inspiration,  a 
wise  counselor,  and  a loyal  devoted 
friend.” 


North  Shore  Group 
Meets  Twice 

The  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
North  Shore  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Bar- 
rows  (Bessie  Gordon  ’06)  in  Winnetka. 
A musical  program  was  furnished  by 
Miss  Ethel  M.  Cain  ’07-T2,  soprano,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Warren  G.  Water- 
man (Anna  Mueller  c’95). 

A benefit  bridge,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  to  be  contributed  to  the  College 
scholarship  fund,  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  George  S.  Bridge  (Mary  Mc- 
Intosh ’08).  The  result  of  this  party  was 
gratifying  to  the  members  of  the  Club  on 
two  accounts:  not  only  was  a substantial 
contribution  realized  for  the  Oberlin 
scholarship  fund,  but  the  event  also  served 
to  “advertise  Oberlin,”  which  is  not  very 
well  known  in  the  North  Shore  commun- 
ity. Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dee  (Flora  Bierce 
’93)  is  president  of  the  club. 

— E.  M.  C. 


— L.  V.  P. 
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}S7JSS— Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Clark  Wright 
of  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska,  died  January 
29  in  her  96th  year.  She  was  a sister- 
in-law  of  the  late  G.  Frederick  Wright 
’59.  She  was  one  of  the  pioneer  women 
in  Nebraska,  where  her  husband,  William 
H.  Wright  a’5i-’53,  was  connected  with 
the  first  irrigation  ditch  built  in  that 
state.  Last  spring  her  picture  was  car- 
ried in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  state 
as  an  ideal  pioneer  mother. 

a 69-’70 — William  R.  Coates,  S3,  prom- 
inent in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Republican 
party  affairs  for  more  than  50  years,  the 
last  mayor  of  Brooklyn  Village  and  a 
former  Cuyahoga  County  clerk,  died 
February  20  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic 
Hospital  after  a short  illness.  Mr. 
Coates  was  also  actively  associated  with 
school  affairs  in  Cuyahoga  County.  He 
is  survived  by  three  children,  Herbert  J. 
Coates,  Cleveland  attorney;  Miss  Mary 
W.  Coates  ’12,  teacher  in  Lakewood 
Lligh  School,  and  Miss  Mildred  Adelle 
Coates  of  the  Cleveland  chapter,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross. 

1'74 — Mrs.  G.  Stanley  Pope  (Kate 
Koons)  celebrated  her  88th  birthday  an- 
niversary in  a very  charming  way.  A 
hip  fracture  has  prevented  her  attend- 
ing church  and  enjoying  the  service 
for  ten  years.  This  year  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  people  drove  down  the  i2l/2 
miles  from  Mission  Hill,  S.  D.,  to  the  Gil- 
man home  where  Mrs.  Pope  lives,  and 
held  a service.  The  pastor’s  wife  led  a 
beautiful  responsive  reading,  music,  short 
talks  and  prayers;  and  closing  the  service, 
all  lustily  sang  the  happy  birthday  song. 

’82 — Margaret  Wells  Libby  died  in 
Chardon,  Ohio,  May  4,  1934.  After 

graduating  from  Oberlin  she  taught 
school  for  a year  in  Claridon,  Ohio. 
She  was  married  in  1886  to  John  C.  F. 
Libby.  After  her  husband’s  death  in 
1895  Mrs.  Libby  returned  to  Claridon 
where  she  lived  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  Mrs.  Libby  was  for  ten  years 
secretary  of  the  Geauga  County  School 
Association. 

t’85 — The  Utah  Gospel  Mission,  of 
which  Rev.  J.  D.  Nutting  of  Cleveland 
is  president,  has  prepared  moving  pic- 
tures and  stereoptican  slides  which  por- 
tray the  story  of  Mormonism  and  the 
present  day  missionary  work  in  Utah. 

c’85-’87 — Mrs.  George  H.  Brown 
(Alma  Davis)  recently  made  a trip  to 
Pittsburgh  to  attend  the  wedding  of  her 
son,  Winton  H.  Brown,  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Anderson  of  West  Newton,  Pa.  Three 
sisters  of  the  bridegroom,  Mrs.  Earle  P. 
Hobson  (Hattie  Brown  c’ii),  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Ketcham  (Lucile  Brown  ’13), 
and  Mrs.  Martin  Dodge  (Alma  Brown 
*15),  played  the  wedding  music,  form- 
ing a trio  for  piano,  violin  and  ’cello. 

’87 — Harold  C.  R.  Wall  passed  away 
at  his  home  in  Miami  Shores,  Fla.,  on 
Jan.  23.  He  was  born  in  Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  on  December  26,  1863.  Soon  after 
lie  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  Mr. 
Wall  married  Minnie  Stella  Gilbert  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  organized  a bank 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  and  was  its  secretary 
and  treasurer  for  twelve  years.  He  en- 
tered the  real  estate  and  wholesale  lum- 
ber business  in  Mimcie,  Ind.,  in  1900  and 
played  a large  part  in  the  development 


of  that  city.  In  1927  he  sold  out  his 
large  interest  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wall 
spent  their  winters  in  Miami  until  1931 
when  they  purchased  their  beautiful 
home  in  Miami  Shores.  Mr.  Wall  was 
an  enthusiastic  citizen  of  Greater  Miami 
and  enjoyed  the  many  friends  he  had 
made  in  that  section.  He  had  held 
many  positions  of  trust  and  was  one  of 
the  Governors  of  the  National  Board  of 
Realtors  for  nine  years.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Muncie  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  an  active  member  of  the 
church  of  his  choice  in  both  Akron  and 
Muncie.  Funeral  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Clarence  A.  Vincent  ’84, 
Mr.  Wall’s  pastor  in  Miami  Shores. 

’87— Orrie  Harrington  Peck  died  in 
Altadena,  Calif.,  on  November  11,  1932. 
Her  husband,  Edward  VV.  Peck  ’81,  died 
in  1927. 

^9° — Dr.  John  R.  Taylor  died  in  Lon- 
don, England,  on  April  5,  1934. 

’9o-’92 — Harry  P.  Robinson  died  in 
Oberlin  Saturday,  March  9,  after  a long 
illness.  He  is  survived  by  two  sisters 
and  four  brothers,  Miss  Frankie  Robin- 
son (a’84-’9i),  John  Robinson  (c’92-’95) 
of  Oberlin,  Howard  Robinson  (’o6-’o8)  of 
Chicago,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Brown  and  James 
Robinson  (c’92-’95)  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

’91 — The  South  African  Government 
has  decided  to  establish  and  carry  on  a 
Native  Medical  Service  for  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  reports  Dr.  James  B.  Mc- 
Cord of  Durban.  The  active  units  in 
th:s  service  are  to  be  Native  men  with 
a good  medical  training,  directed,  em- 
ployed, and  paid  by  the  Government. 
The  South  African  Native  College  has 
been  asked  to  undertake  the  training  of 
these  young  men,  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Board  Mission  Hospital  in 
LHirban  and  other  hospitals  for  Native 
patients.  The  scheme  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Dr.  McCord’s  in  his  paper 
before  the  Durban  Medical  Society  sev- 
enteen years  ago. 

’93 — Thaddeus  H.  Rhodes  died  June 
21,  1934,  of  heart  trouble.  He  was  born 
in  Toulon,  111.,  in  1870,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Agnes  Jinnette  of  Anna,  111., 
in  1900.  In  1901  they  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines, where  Mr.  Rhodes  taught  the 
children  of  American  officials.  In  1906 
they  returned  to  the  States  and  located 
in  San  Francisco  where  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
connected  with  the  public  schools  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  Claremont 
Press  for  June  29  said  of  him:  “His  in- 
terest lay  not  only  in  the  education  of 
the  children  who  came  under  his  super- 
vision, but  also  in  their  physical  and 
moral  well-being,  and  his  ready  under- 
standing of  their  problems  made  him  one 
of  the  most  beloved  school  principals  of 
that  city.” 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Agnes  J.  Rhodes,  and  three  sons, 
Dr.  John  M.  Rhodes  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  Allen  H.  Rhodes  of  the  San 
Francisco  recreation  department,  and 
William  B.  Rhodes  of  the  Berkeley  school 
department. 

’92 — Charles  C.  Kirkpatrick’s  article 
on  “Our  Unsolved  Transportation  Prob- 
lem” appeared  in  the  January  21  issue 
of  the  Waterways  Journal. 

’97 — Rev.  William  B.  Stelle,  husband 
of  Mary  E.  Sheffield  Stelle,  died  in 


Tunghsien,  North  China,  of  pneumonia, 
on  March  6.  He  was  graduated  from 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton  Seminary 
and  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  His 
widow,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  D.  Z. 
Sheffield,  pioneer  missionary  in  China 
and  one  son,  Charles,  survive.  Their 
son,  Bergen  S.  Stelle,  who  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  in  1927,  died  in  March 
1930. 

’98 — Edith  Penfield,  who  is  a teacher 
in  the  John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland, 
broke  her  left  wrist  when  she  fell  on  an 
icy  sidewalk  December  20th.  She  was 
away  from  school  only  one  day. 

99  Albert  H.  Fiebach,  attorney  and 
former  clerk-solicitor  of  Bratenahl,  has 
been  appointed  city  welfare  director  of 
Cleveland.  1 he  most  important  prob- 
lem to  confront  him  is  that  of  trying  to 
keep  politics  out  of  the  City  Hospital  and 
other  welfare  institutions. 

01  Rev.  Edgar  H.  Price  died  in  Long 
Beach,  California,  on  January  13th.  He 
was  a teacher  in  the  Polytechnic  High 
School.  His  widow,  the  former  Anna 
Morton,  survives. 

°+ — E.  Allan  Lightner  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  His  headquarters  are 
at  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

04-’o6 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Sheets 
left  February  28  for  California  and  sailed 
from  there  March  18  on  the  S.  S.  Penn- 
sylvania to  return  via  Panama  to  New 
York. 

’05 — Benjamin  F.  McMahon  is  man- 
ager of  sales  of  tin  plate  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company.  His  assistant,  ap- 
pointed October  1,  1934,  is  Paul  H. 

Langdon  ’17.  Mrs.  McMahon  with  her 
two  younger  children,  Patricia,  12  years, 
and  Hale,  7 years,  have  been  spending 
the  school  year  in  Rome,  Italy,  with  their 
cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Benton  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts.  B.  F. 
Jr.  is  in  the  fourth  form  at  Kent  School, 
Kent,  Conn. 

’05 — Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  en- 
tertained Anna  Louise  Strong  at  lunch- 
eon on  Januarv  26.  It  is  reported  that 
Miss  Strong  told  Mrs.  Roosevelt  what 
Communist  Russia  is  like.  She  should 
know,  for  she  has  lived  there  twelve 
years,  and  is  married  to  a Russian  sci- 
entist, Joel  Shubin,  who,  like  herself,  is 
a worker  for  the  Soviet  plan. 

’06 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Barrows 
(Bessie  Gordon)  have  moved  to  123  Mel- 
rose Avenue,  Kenilworth,  111. 

’06 — John  G.  Olmstead  as  supervisor 
of  the  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  Emergency 
Schools,  reported  on  March  15  that  at 
the  end  of  five  months  he  had  in  oper- 
ation 3 nursery  schools  and  80  adult 
classes  in  14  centers,  with  39  teachers 
and  1120  students.  He  and  Mrs.  Olm- 
stead will  conduct  this  summer  their 
Travel-Camp  for  girls  which  has  proved 
so  successful  the  last  three  seasons. 

’07 — Dr.  Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  who  was 
made  full  secretary  in  the  Foreign  De- 
partment of  the  American  Board  at  its 
annual  meeting  last  June,  left  December 
22  for  seven  months  of  work  in  China 
an  1 Japan.  As  chairman  of  the  Rural 
Missions  Cooperating  Committee  in 
which  fifteen  of  the  leading  foreign 
mission  boards  of  North  America  join, 
he  will  confer  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  with  the 
Rural  Work  Commission  of  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  that  country.  The 
two  bodies  hope  to  make  plans  *or 
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founding  at  least  one  center  of  work 
which  will  give  a comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  rural  life  and  furnish  a train- 
ing center  for  Christian  Japanese  rural 
workers.  lie  will  visit  the  four  union 
universities  in  China  and  the  union  hos- 
pitals; he  will  attend  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  Ameri- 
can Board  work  in  North  China,  visit 
Taiku  in  Shansi  where  he  served  as  mis- 
sionary for  eighteen  years,  and  take  a 
trip  to  the  new'  National  Christian  Rural 
Center  in  Lichuan,  Kiangsi. 

c'07 — The  February  meeting  of  the 
National  League  of  American  Pen  Wo- 
men was  held  at  the  home  of  Gail  Ridg- 
way  Brown  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  Mrs. 
Brown  is  music  chairman  for  Texas  and 
Arizona. 

’ey — Last  summer  Charlotte  Brooks 
attended  the  Century  of  Progress  and 
was  accompanied  by  her  88-year-old 
mother. 

’ju — Chester  S.  Bucher  is  addressing 
500  beys  who  are  members  of  the  senior 
class  at  Stuyvesant  Boys’  High  School, 
New  York  City,  on  April  5.  He  is  to 
speak  the  first  half  of  the  period  on  why 
they  should  go  to  college.  The  second 
half  of  the  talk  will  be  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  Oberlin  College. 
(Admissions  Committee  members  please 
note* ! ) 

c’10 — Donald  Morrison  has  been 
elected  as  a judge  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic, in  the  Ohio  District  Music  Contests. 

’ii — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Cant  (Hazel 
Nichols)  of  Eggertsville,  N.  Y.,  lef* 

March  6th  for  an  automobile  trip  to 
California,  going  via  Cincinnati,  Dallas 
and  El  Paso.  They  anticipate  being 
away  six  weeks  or  longer. 

’12 — Mary  E.  Mair  received  her  M.A. 
degree  from  Columbia  in  June,  1934.  She 
is  now  working  for  the  Somerville  County 
Foundation,  Somerville,  N.  J.  She  is  also 
secretary  to  the  psychiatric  social  workers 
and  secretary  of  the  Social  Service  Ex- 
change, Central  Index  Registrar.  Her 
essay,  entitled,  “One  Teacher  of  Classics” 
appeared  in  the  Classical  Journal  for 
April  1934. 

Mary’s  address  is  119  Belmont  Ave., 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

’is. — Arthur  W.  Hummel,  husband  of 
Ruth  Bookwalter  Hummel,  and  a former 
missionary  in  China  of  the  American 
Board,  is  the  director  of  the  Chinese  De- 
partment of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

’12 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Dial  (Lillian 
Blackwell)  and  family,  are  moving  to 
Ithaca  shortly,  Mr.  Dial  having  been 
transferred  from  Buffalo  to  this  point. 

’*3 — Ernest  Yocom,  of  Yocom  Brothers 
Dry  Goods  Store,  Oberlin,  underwent  a 
serious  operation  on  March  13  at  Allen 
Hospital.  He  is  making  good  recovery. 

’13— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  B.  Tilton 

(Della  Lawrence)  are  at  home  at  514 
Willow*  Road,  Winnetka,  111. 

’13,  ’17— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  D.  Dut- 
ton (Helen  Wiley)  have  been  in  Taiku, 
Shansi,  China,  for  fifteen  years,  and  are 
now  looking  forward  to  their  second  fur- 
lough. Their  address  after  September  1 
will  be  Walker  Missionary  Home,  144 
Hancock  Street,  Aul  urndale.  Mass. 

’14— -Grover  G.  Clark’s  address, 
“American  Interests  and  Policy  in  the 
Far  East,”  delivered  before  the  Institute 
of  Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  July  14,  1934,  is  reprinted  in 
International  Conciliation,  a pamphlet 


published  monthly  by  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace. 

^4— Friends  of  Juanita  Sloan  Fificld 
will  be  shocked  to  learn  of  her  death  on 
March  10  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  after  an  Ill- 
ness of  five  days.  Mrs.  hi  field  was  prom- 
inent in  activities  of  Plymouth  Congre- 
gational Church,  where  her  husband,  L. 
Wendell  Fifield  ’13,  is  pastor.  She  was 
a member  of  the  P.E.O.,  women’s  or- 
ganization, and  the  Women’s  University 
Club  of  Seattle.  She  was  vice  president 
of  the  Washington  State  Women’s  Mis- 
sionary Board  of  the  Congregational  de- 
nomination. Mrs.  Fifield  is  survived 
also  by  two  sons,  William  Leroy  and 
Robot  t Edwin. 

’14-’  19 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  T.  Spies- 
man  (Sonya  Forthal)  have  moved  to  1402 
Patk  Avenue,  River  Forest,  111. 

’16 — A.  Z.  Tillotson,  father  of  Roy  E. 
Tillotson,  died  in  Oberlin  March  3 after 
a long  illness.  Roy  is  now  a coach  at 
Franklin  College,  Indiana. 

’17 — Donna  Mallory  Tostevin  is  very 
much  interested  in  her  work  as  visitor 
for  the  Washington  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  Her  home  address  re- 
mains 3312  Middle  Road,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington. 

t’17 — South  Church,  Columbus,  for- 
mally welcomed  its  new  pastor,  Rev. 
Walter  N.  James,  and  Mrs.  James,  in  a 
Recognition  Service  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
February  17. 

’i7-’2i — Edward  Howard,  former  Ober- 
lin varsity  basketball  and  tennis  player, 
who  has  been  in  the  advertising  business 
in  Cleveland  for  several  years,  has 
formed  an  association  with  Frederick  F. 
Gymer  and  the  firm  will  now*  be  known 
as  Howard  & Gymer.  Mr.  Howard  and 
Mr.  Gymer  first  worked  together  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Co.,  and  now  are  handling  gen- 
eral advertising  as  well  as  serving  se- 
curity houses,  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  Cleveland  area. 

t’18 — Rev.  Wellington  Leininger  sup- 
plied at  the  Parkwood  Congregational 
Church,  Cleveland,  for  several  weeks 
this  winter. 

t’18 — The  Lorain,  Ohio,  Congregational 
Church  and  its  pastor,  Rev.  Herbert  F. 
Loomis,  were  host  to  nearly  fifty  Con- 
gregational Christian  ministers  and  guests 
of  Northern  Ohio  at  a round  table  con- 
ference February  25.  Sessions  of  the 
conference  wrere  addressed  by  President 
Albert  W.  Palmer  of  Chicago  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

,f8 — Katherine  Hayden  Salter,  under 
the  pen  name  of  Ann  Prestor  Carter, 
wrote  the  article,  “Poor  Professors,” 
which  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  Forum  Magazine.  Her  sonnet  se- 
quence, “Vigil,”  is  to  be  published  in  an 
early  issue  of  the  American  Poetry  Jour- 
nal. 

’19 — Rev.  Orville  C.  Jones  of  the  Plym- 
outh Congregational  Church,  Youngs- 
town, gave  an  address  at  the  occasion  of 
the  ninetieth  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Youngstown  Elm  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

’19 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Kent,  Jr., 
(Aveline  Kent)  have  moved  to  2236 
Lindenwood  Drive,  Evanston,  III. 

’19 — Mr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  whose 
three  daughters  attended  Oberlin,  Har- 
riet (Mrs.  Howard  M.  Butler  ’19),  Flor- 
ence (Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Johnson  cx’27), 
and  Virginia  ’29,  died  at  his  home  at 
Ktishequa,  Pa.,  on  February  18th.  He 


was  the  son  of  General  Thomas  L.  Kane, 
C.vil  War  figure,  who  founded  the  town 
of  Kane,  Pa.  Mr.  Kane  was  the  first 
to  receive  an  engineering  degree  from 
Pr-nceton  University  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1878  after  completing  the 
course  in  one  year. 

h’19 — On  February  13  a .fellowship 
dinner  was  given  at  the  Euclid  Avenue 
Congregational  Church,  Cleveland,  in 
celebration  of  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  call  of  Rev.  Ferdinand  Q.  Blan- 
chard to  that  pastorate.  Dr.  Blanchard's 
ministry  in  Cleveland  has  extended  to 
man)  phases  of  social  and  welfare  wrork, 
and  he  has  held  numerous  positions  of 
responsibility,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
wider  work  of  the  denomination. 

’20 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Mayer 
(Florence  Gerhan)  report  the  birth  of 
twins,  Diane  Marilyn  and  Donald  James, 
on  December  6,  1934.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mayer,  Diane,  Donald,  and  John,  Jr. 
(aged  3)  arc  living  in  Cleveland.  Their 
address  is  3711  Woodbridge  Avenue. 

’21 — John  T.  Salter’s  new  book,  Boss 
Rule : Portraits  in  City  Politics,  will  be 
off  the  press  in  April.  It  is  being  pub- 
lished by  Whittlesey  House  of  McGraw- 
Hill. 

ex’22 — The  Rev.  Walter  C.  Giersbach 
is  pastor  of  the  Millard  Avenue  Congre- 
gational Church,  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Giersbach  (Marion  Fisk)  are  living  at 
2322  S.  Millard  Avenue. 

’23 — Dr.  Francis  S.  Hutchins  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Yale  in  China,  at  Changsha,  was 
guest  preacher  in  the  Pilgrim  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Cleveland  March  10. 

’23 — Adele  Blackwell  and  Ralph  D. 
Lose  were  married  November  28th  in 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Lose  attended  Culver  Military 
Academy  and  served  with  the  naval  air 
force  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  wTith  the 
Purdue  University  artillery  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  during  the  war.  He  is  now 
a sales  manager  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lose  spent  their  honeymoon  in 
Pinchurst,  N.  C. 

c’24 — Gertrude  De  Bats  has  been  ap- 
pointed bv  the  Ohio  Educational  Music 
Bureau  to  judge  the  vocal  music  in  the 
Ohio  District  contests.  She  is  also  serv- 
ing on  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
choral  festival  to  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  State  music  contests  in  Columbus. 

’24-’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wal- 
lace (Margaret  Lewis)  have  moved  from 
Park  Ridge  back  to  Oak  Park,  111.  Their 
address  is  645  Lombard  Avenue. 

’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  G.  Davis 
(Marjorie  Wheeler)  announce  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  Marjorie  Amanda,  on  May 
26,  1934,  in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

’26 — Charles  E.  Whitney  has  had  a new 
job  since  last  spring.  He  is  now  a re- 
search chemist  with  the  Sherwin-Will- 
iams Company  and  is  located  in  Chicago. 
His  present  address  is  11534  Hale  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111. 

’26-’28 — Sue  Manning,  who  has  been  in 
Chicago  for  several  years,  has  moved  to 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  her  address  is 
Marott  Apartments.  Sue  is  a buyer  in 
a large  department  store  in  Indianapolis. 

’27 — Millicent  Bate  Miller  writes  “I  am 
happily  performing  the  duties  of  a profes- 
sors wife  and  mother  of  Martha  Bate — 
approaching  her  second  birthday.  The 
address  is  still  Berea  College,  Berea,  Kv.” 

’27 — Alice  Coutts  has  been  appointed 
state  director  of  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation of  Vermont. 
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’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Krieger 
(Jessie  Greer)  are  at  the  Melrose,  451 
Melrose  Avenue,  Chicago. 

c’2S — Here’s  a note  received  from  Will- 
iam Allen:  “Just  a line  to  say  ‘hello’  to 
my  former  school-mates  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Alumni  Magazine.  I am 
still  teaching  at  the  School  of  Music, 
Howard  University,  in  the  nation’s  Capi- 
tol, where  five  out  of  the  twelve  music 
faculty  members  are  Oberlinites.  Have 
studied  intermittently  in  New  York  City, 
and  am  at  present  taking  a few  piano  les- 
sons with  the  renowned  Egon  Petri.  With- 
in the  past  year  I have  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  accompanying  two  sing- 
ers in  musicales  at  the  White  House,  Lill- 
ian Evanti,  coloratura  sopran  i,  and  in- 
ternational opera  singer,  last  spring,  and 
this  month  for  R.  Todd  Duncan,  bari- 
tone, a colleague  of  mine  here  at  Howard. 
Among  the  numbers  sung  by  Mr.  Duncan 
was  a manuscript  recently  written  by  an- 
other colleague,  Mr.  Cecil  Cohen  c’17. 
Within  the  past  year,  I have  given  about 
twenty  to  thirty  recitals,  including  solo 
performances,  as  well  as  joint  recitals 
with  Madame  Evanti,  Mr.  Duncan,  and 
Louia  Vaughn  Jones,  violinist.  Hope  that 
my  friends  will  call  on  me  whenever  they 
vis’t  Washington.” 

’28 — Professor  Albert  A.  Roden  of  Den- 
ison University  was  the  adviser  of  the 
Seventh  Annual  Ohio  Model  League.  He 
writes  that  alumni  will  recall  that  the 
Fifth  Annual  Assembly  (Ohio  Model 
League)  was  held  at  Oberlin.  Interest 
in  the  event  seems  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  with  the  years;  Denison  was 
hast  tc  college  delegations  representing 
some  25  states  this  year.  Anna  Louise 
Strong  ’05,  now  of  Moscow,  Russia,  was 
a featured  speaker.  Next  year’s  Assem- 
bly will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

’28 — Ladley  S.  Husted  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia last  June  and  his  thesis  was  pub- 
lished in  the  journal  Cytologia.  He  now 
holds  a National  Research  Fellowship  in 
botany.  He  was  married  during  the 
Christmas  vacation. 

’28 — Mr.  J.  George  Harrar  has  re- 
ceived the  temporary  appointment  as  in- 
structor in  forest  pathology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  for  the  spring  quarter 
of  this  year.  He  is  a graduate  student 
in  plant  pathologv  at  the  University  and 
hopes  to  secure  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  June. 

’28 — Robert  K.  Reischauer  has  just  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
from  Harvard  University.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent doing  research  work  at  the  Congres- 
sional Library  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  a 
fellow  under  a grant  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board. 

’28,  ’31 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Hawley 
(Lucile  Stratton)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Patricia  Jean,  on  February  15 
in  Norwalk,  Ohio.  The  grandparents  ire 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Hawley  ’99 
(Theodosia  Savage  ’99)  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Stratton  ’05  (Elsie  Hull 
c’o5).  The  aunts  and  uncle  are  Eliza- 
beth Hawley  ’26,  Ruth  Hawley  cx’34, 
Robert  Hawley  ex’34,  Ruth  Stratton 
Shields  ex’30,  Elizabeth  Stratton  c’33,  and 
Jean  M.  Stratton  ’43.  The  great  aunts 
and  uncles  are:  John  A.  Hawley  ’95,  Flora 
Hawley  Doolittle  c’97-’98,  Charles  D. 
Hawley  a’89-’90,  Grover  II.  Hull  ’08,  and 
Luenna  Hull  m’32.  Her  great-great- 
grandmother, Emily  Ennes  Graver  a’53- 
*55*  was  among  the  first  women  to  attend 


Oberlin.  John  is  now  the  treasurer  of 
Caswell,  Incorporated,  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

29»  31 — Harold  and  Winona  Jack 

Wherley  enjoy  reading  the  news  of  their 
classmates,  and  since  nothing  exciting 
has  happened  in  medical  school  and 
around  341  West  Utica  Street,  Buffalo, 
they  wish  to  report  that  a son  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Almon  B.  Green  ’29  on 
August  29,  1934.  A1  is  keeping  his  fam- 
ily at  6046  Maplecliff  Drive,  Parma 
Heights,  Ohio. 

’29 — Walter  S.  Phillips  has  just  been 
appointed  instructor  in  botany  for  the 
spring  quarter  of  this  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Florida, 
lie  is  a graduate  student  in  botany  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  expects  to  re- 
ceive his  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  next  convo- 
cation. 

’29 — Donald  P.  Rogers,  who  is  now  do- 
ing graduate  work  in  botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  was  married  during  the 
Christmas  vacation. 

ex’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Kemp 
(Vere  Lipkey)  are  living  at  460  Wash- 
ington Boulevard,  Oak  Park,  111. 

ex’30 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bissell  (Mary 
Dingle)  announce  the  birth  of  a daughter 
Mary  Lee,  on  February  8th.  Mary  Lee 
has  a sister,  Anne,  4^2  years  old,  and  a 
brother  Walter,  3 years  old. 

’30 — The  March  number  of  the  Journal 
of  Chemical  Education  contains  an  article 
by  Elton  S.  Cook  entitled  “Dr.  James  Das- 
comb.”  It  gives  a fine  idea  of  the  kind 
of  chemistry  taught  at  his  time,  and  also 
much  about  one  of  Oberlin’s  earliest  pro- 
fessors. 

’30 — “Port”  Merryfield  has  left  his  posi- 
tion as  reporter  for  the  Lorain  Times 
Journal  to  become  a special  writer  for 
the  Central  Press  Association,  Cleveland. 

’30 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  C.  York  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a daughter,  Catherine, 
on  March  2,  1935,  in  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

’31,  — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P. 

Adams  (Roberta  England)  have  moved 
to  830  East  53rd  Street,  Chicago.  Roberta 
is  a case  worker  for  the  Illinois  Emer- 
gency Relief  Commission. 

c’32 — Ada  E.  Ott  is  finding  favor  at 
Hollywood,  Florida,  and  neighboring 
cities  in  costume  vocal  recitals.  A local 
Hollywood  paper  speaks  of  her  as  “Holly- 
wood’s brilliant  young  contralto.”  Her 
Schubert  l.icdcr , Colonial  Group,  and 
Modern  Ballads  were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. Miss  Ott  specialized  in  singing 
under  Professor  William  J.  Horner. 

’32 — Elhvyn  M.  Bails  is  now  assistan 
merchandiser  in  the  Merchandising  Office 
of  the  Chicago  Mail  Order  Division  of 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Company.  Ellwyn 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan School  of  Business  Administration  in 
June,  1934  with  a M.B.A.  degree.  Please 
note  his  change  of  address:  851  Chalmers 
Place,  Chicago.  lie  would  be  delighted 
to  receive  any  fellow-Oberlinites  who  may 
be  passing  that  way. 

’32 — Lois  M.  Graves  is  a family  case 
worker  with  the  Orange  Bureau  of  As- 
sociated Charities  in  Orange,  N.  J.  After 
leaving  Oberlin  Lois  worked  at  the  Con- 
necticut Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Long 
Lane  Farm,  Middletown,  Conn.,  spent  the 
winter  as  a graduate  student  in  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  was 
an  interne  at  the  Massachusetts  Reforma- 
tory for  Women.  “All  Oberlinites  are  very 
welcome  and  letters  also.” 

c’  32 — Pauline  Wagar,  instructor  in 
violoncello  at  Meredith  College  in  Ral- 


eigh, N.  C.,  appeared  in  the  fifth  of  a 
series  of  faculty  concerts  February  26  in 
the  Meredith  concert  hall. 

m 32  Paul  H.  K.  Yang  received  his 
Doctor’s  degree  from  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity at  the  close  of  the  winter  quarter. 
His  graduate  work  was  in  economics.  He 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  China, 
March  22. 

’33 — Margaret  L.  Mann  is  teaching  in 
the  Dayton  School  system  this  year.  She 
is  teaching  English  and  Speech  in  the 
Junior  High  School  there,  and  hopes  that 
it  will  lead  to  music  someday. 

?33 — “Costs  of  Marketing  Fruits  and 
^ egetables  in  the  Columbus  Wholesale 
Curb  Market”  is  the  title  of  a bulletin 
recently  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Rural  Economics,  Ohio  State  University, 
written  by  C.  W.  Hauck  and  LI.  E.  Larze- 
lere.  Larzelere  is  a member  of  the  Ober- 
lin Class  of  1933. 

c’33 — Christine  L.  Carr  reports  that  she 
has  been  having  a grand  trip  in  :he 
East  and  Florida.  She  is  now  on  an- 
other short  Eastern  trip  and  appeared 
in  Trinity  Church,  New  York  March  24. 
Helen  Miner  c’34,  travels  with  her  as 
accompanist. 

’33 — Ellen  C.  ILerum  is  teaching  piano 
and  organ  at  Wesley  College  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  this  year. 

’34 — Elizabeth  Snow  writes  from 
France:  “My  present  job  is  one  of  teach- 
ing English  and  learning  French  in  a 
Cours  Complementaire  in  Breteuil,  a little 
town  about  60  miles  north  of  Paris.  My 
other  duties  are  teaching  physical  educa- 
tion, conducting  promenades,  and  super- 
vising study  halls.  Every  two  weeks  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  of  spending 
Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  in  Paris 
where  I have  enjoyed  many  happy  hours 
with  Anne  Marie  Rideau  and  her  fam- 
ily. It  is  a real  thrill  to  visit  the  many 
beautiful  monuments  and  famous  places 
which  I have  always  read  and  heard  so 
much  about.  During  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion I traveled  by  bus  through  southern 
France,  stopping  over  for  three  days  in 
Nice,  making  a short  excursion  into  Italy, 
and  coming  back  by  way  of  the  Alps. 
Another  American  girl  and  I are  planning 
to  spend  the  spring  vacation  making  a 
bicycle  trip  through  the  chateau  district, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Loire  Valley.” 
Elizabeth  is  succeeding  Doris  Dexter  ’33 
this  year  at  Breteuil-sur-Noye.  Eliza- 
beth’s address  is  21  Rue  des  Ecoles, 
Breteuil-sur-Noye,  Oise,  France. 

’34 — Lew  Whiting  sends  the  following 
article:  “Aha!  Another  big  muttering 
yegg  man;  to  which  I reply  ‘Egg-zactly !’ 
— one  of  the  Cook  brothers,  dealers  in 
fancy  fresh  eggs,  I am!  I like  the  big 
city  in  spite  of  its  treeless  streets,  its  sales 
taxes,  and  PWA  loafers — ‘Marsh’  (’32) 
and  I were  recently  surprised  to  learn 
that  a prospective  egg  customer  was  none 
other  than  Jonie  Pratt  (’33)  living  under 
her  recently  assumed  name — Mrs.  Metz- 
ger!” 

c*34 — Virginia  Benson  has  been  working 
in  a law  office,  in  Jamestown,  N.  "N  .,  since 
October.  Prior  to  that,  she  studied  typing 
and  shorthand  in  evening  school  and  did 
volunteer  social  work.  Her  address  is 
Broadhead  Ave.,  Jamestown. 

c’34 — Kenneth  Dustman,  director  of  in- 
strumental music  in  Pleasant  City,  Ohio, 
was  in  charge  of  a demonstration  of  :n- 
strumental  work  done  this  year  in  the 
Pleasant  City  schools. 


Did  You  Ever  Have  a “Good”  Check  That 
Did  Yon  “No  QoodI” 

This  is  the  predicament  you  may  easily  And  yourself  in,  if  you  wander 
away  from  home  this  summer  without  first  getting  some  of  those  “good 
checks  converted  into  funds  that  will  he  recognized  as  “good’  the  world  over. 

American  Express  Travellers  checks  will  serve  this  purpose  and  at  a 
very  small  cost  to  you.  They  are  convenient  and  safe,  — two  major  require- 
ments when  you  are  travelling. 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS 
BANK  COMPANY 
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The  General  Alumni  Fund 


This  is  not  a “New  Deal” 

This  is  a plain,  unconcealed  appeal  to  the  Alumni  to  male  mod- 
est contributions  to  a General  Alumni  Fund  through  their  own 
Association.  This  fund  is  to  be  used  for 

I.  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  ALUMNI  PROGRAM 
through  its  own  central  office. 

II.  SCHOLARSHIPS 

as  has  heretofore  been  done  through  the  Living  Endowment  Union. 
Aid  for  needy  students. 

III.  ULTIMATELY,  FOR  ANY  PURPOSE  DESIGNATED 
by  the  Association,  as  the  need  may  develop. 

This  is  an  Old  Deal 

Other  colleges  have  successfully  operated  such  funds  for  years. 
In  fact,  certain  colleges  have  been  so  successful  that  in  this  present 
financial  slump  they  have  met  large  institutional  deficits  from  these 
funds.  What  other  colleges  have  done,  Oberlin  certainly  can  do. 
In  the  years  since  it  was  organized,  the  Living  Endowment  Union 
has  brought  in  over  $89,000  in  relatively  small  gifts. 


This  is  a Good  Deal 

The  Association  wants  to  continue  it,  to  enlarge  it  and  make  it 
a dependable  source  of  income  to  the  Association  and  a credit  to 
the  College. 

Will  you  help?  Send  your  pledge  (which  may  be  cancelled  on 
notice)  to  the  Alumni  Office  or  to  your  Class  Agent. 


